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; General Eisenhower . .. A New Kind of Campaign? 
(See People of the Week) 








From the time of the introduction 
of the battering ram by the Assy- 
rian Armies in 712 B. C. to the 
present era of the Atomic Age, men 
have constantly devised new and 
more powerful weapons and devices 
to render impotent the resistance 


of ‘‘impenetrable’’ barriers. 


For centuries the rock stratas 
which guarded the oil deposits 


WORLD STANDARD OF 


of the universe presented an 
‘‘impenetrable”’ barrier to man- 
kind’s quest for petroleum. The 
invention and development of the 
HUGHES ROCK BIT in 1909 
signalled man’s victory over these 
heretofor unyielding forces of 
nature... and another ‘‘impen- 
etrable’’ barrier was overcome 


by a more potent force! 
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ET’S SAY YOU DIG COAL and I want it 
to heat my house. 


I raise beef on my farm. You want it, to eat. 


So we trade—a ton of your coal for 20 pounds 
of my beef. 


Now-—if you raise the price of your coal, I 
won’t get as much coal in exchange for my beef. 
So, I'll have to get along with less coal or else 
raise the price of ny beef to equal your increase 


More of everything for everybody 





in the price of coal. In neither case is either of 
us any better off. 

But there 7s a way we can both be better off. 
If you dig more coal and I raise more beef, we 
will both have more to trade. Even at our original 
low prices we will both have all the beef and 
coal we need and a surplus to trade for the other 
things we want. 

In other words, the way—and the only way 
—for everyone to have more of everything, is for 
everybody to produce more of it. 
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Food outlook. Next year’s winter wheat 
crop will amount to anus 838,700,000 
bushels, or 229,000,000 bushels less than 
the 1946 crop, according to the latest fore- 
cast by the Department of Agriculture. 
The expected decline is due to lack of rain 
early this autumn. Recent rains have not 
offset entirely the damage done. The De- 
partment’s experts also announced that 
previous estimates of 1947 wheat, corn and 
oat crops were too high, by a total of 105,- 
000,000 bushels. The 1947 total output for 
the three leading grain crops was 4,981,- 
841,000 bushels, about 18 per cent less 
than the 1946 total. 


Veterans’ insurance. The reinstate- 
ment privilege on veterans’ insurance was 
extended to July 31, 1948. The privilege 
of reinstating service life insvrance with- 
out a physical examination had _ been 
scheduled to expire Dec. 31, 1947. Mean- 
while, officials of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion defended their insurance program be- 
fore the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, a frequent critic of VA insurance 
methods. Officials said that handling of in- 
surance would be on a current basis with- 
in 60 days. No backlogs of more than a 
week’s unanswered mail and other work 
would exist in any VA insurance office, of- 
ficials said. VA spokesmen have insisted, 
however, that payment of dividends due 
on World War II insurance policies can- 
not be attempted until additional per- 


sonnel are provided for the insurance 
offices. 
Foreign assets. U.S. assets abroad 


totaled $21,260,000,000 at the end of 
1946, the Treasury Department reported. 
This sum included: obligations due the 
U.S. Government, other Government 
property overseas, and private invest- 
ments. Foreign-owned inside the 
U.S. in May, 1943, the latest date for 
which reports were made, totaled $13,542,- 
000,000. This included stocks, bonds, bank 
deposits and other property. Investments 
in American-controlled foreign enterprises 
made up most of the assets held abroad by 
U.S. owners. But foreign stocks and other 


assets 


T es 
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issues payable in foreign currencies to- 
taled $2,105,000,000, the highest on rec- 
ord. More than 220,000 business concerns 
and individuals filed reports with the 
Treasury Department for this survey. Of 
the 168,000 individuals reporting, 27,000 
were citizens of foreign countries. 


Tariff rates. The White House issued a 
proclamation making effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
the provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade negotiated at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last summer. Tariff rates are 
changed in the case of products from the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, Cana- 
da and the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg Customs Union. Revisions of trade 
arrangements with 14 other nations will 
become effective as each additional coun- 
try puts the new rates into effect on U.S. 
products. 


Sugar.. The system for dividing up world 
sugar supplies will not be necessary in 
1948, the International Emergency Food 
Council decided. The United Nations agen- 
cy said the change is due to increased 
sugar crops, and the lack of money in 
Europe for buying sugar. World output of 
sugar in 1948 is estimated at 33,400,000 
short tons, or 1,500,000 tons more than 
the 1947 supply. The decision not to make 
allocations to various countries may be 
reconsidered if supply prospects decline. 


Electric power. Federal Power Com- 
mission published a report on the privately 
owned electric utility mdustry from 1938 
through 1946. The Commission said the re- 
port shows how the industry has im- 
proved its basic financial soundness: Plant 
investment at the end of 1946 was valued 
at $14,952,000,000, compared with a value 
of $13,852,000,000 in January, 1938. About 
25 per cent of the present plant is com- 
posed of relatively new buildings and 
equipment. Reserves for depreciation are 
higher, and on a sounder accounting basis, 
according to the FPC’s experts. The re- 
port said the industry during this period 
instituted rate changes that cut charges 


to consumers by about $30,000,000. 
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Our American concept of radio is that it is of the people and for the people.” 





Freedom fo LISTEN — Freedom fo LOOK 


As the world grows smaller, the ques- 
tion of international communications 
and world understanding grows larger. 
The most important phase of this prob- 
lem is Freedom to Listen and Freedom 
to Look—for all peoples of the world. 


Radio, by its very nature, is a medium 
of mass communication; it is a carrier of 
intelligence. It delivers ideas with an 
impact that is powerful . . . Its essence 
is freedom—liberty of thought and of 
speech. 


Radio should make a prisoner of no 
man and it should make no man its 
slave. No one should be forced to listen 





and no one compelled to refrain from 
listening. Always and everywhere, it 
should be the prerogative of every lis- 
tener to turn his receiver on or off, of his 
own free will. 


The principle of Freedom to Listen 
should be established for all peoples 
without restriction or fear. This is as 
important as Freedom of Speech and 
Freedom of the Press. 


Television is on the way and moving 
steadily forward. Television fires the 
imagination, and the day is foreseen 
when we shall look around the earth 
from city to city, and nation to nation, 








FREEDOM IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


as easily as we now listen to global 
broadcasts. Therefore, Freedom to Look 
is as important as Freedom to Listen, for 
the combination of these will be the 
radio of the future. 


The “Voice of Peace” must speak 
around this planet and be heard by all 
people everywhere, no matter what their 
race, or creed, or political philosophies. * 


Arnie. 
President and Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


* Excerpts from an address before the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 






RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 















7 “Peace on earth, good will to men,” said Santa. 
e “They sure need it. I wonder if there’s anything that 


I can do to speed it. 


2 “Of course there is!” he cried with joy. “Dll slip 


e these invitations in all the Christmas stockings of the 
whole United Nations. 











3 “We'll gather where the air is full of friendship and 
e good will, The Hotel Pennsylvania’s just the place to 


fill the bill. 


4 





“And round the Pennsylvania’s board we'll toast 
e the Christmas Season. We'll pledge ourselves to build 
a world of fellowship and reason. 








ai 5. “And then from all the nations. ..and the Pennsy|- 
@ vania, too, will rise a Merry Christmas wish—(Good 
Will and Peace to You!” 
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Not much is going to be done to slow down inflation, to put a brake on lend- 
ing by banks, to limit price rises, to divide up goods by rationing. 

Inflation, instead, will be allowed to blow out, maybe sometime in 1948. 

Prices will go on rising for a while longer. Living costs will be up. 

Wage rates will rise some more. Many salaries are being raised, too. 

Taxes, stand at least a 50-50 chance of being reduced moderately. 

Everybody wants more income, higher wages, bigger profit margins, higher 
prices for whatever they have to sell. Nobody wants to take the blame for an 
end to the process of rainbow chasing, of trying to get rich by marking up price 
tags. However, something always happens at some time to spoil the fun. 





A key to much that may happen is found in Government taxing and spending, 
in what happens to the billions that Government uses and controls. 

To show you how that part of the outlook stacks up: 

In this fiscal year, ending next June 30: Income of $43,322,000,000 is 
probable. Outgo: $37,864,000,000. Surplus of income: $5,458,000,000. 

In addition, Government will take in through Social Security taxes, sale of 
savings bonds, other activities about $5,000,000,000 more than it pays out. 

In next fiscal year, starting July 1, 1948: Income will be close to $42,- 
000,000,000 if present taxes remain. Outgo will be about $37,500,000,000. 
Budget surplus will be about $4,500,000,000. 

In addition, Government will take in from Social Security taxes, sales of 
savings bonds, other things about $4,500,000,000 more than it pays out. 

That's the over-all picture of the Government's financial outlook. 














What the figures mean in everyday terms is this: 

Surplus for tax cutting is not to be as big as many people think. 

Tax cuts, if made, will probably not be large. If tax cuts are large on 
1948 income, inflation will be fed further, with another spiral more likely. 

A correction then would be delayed to 1949, when it could be very severe. 

Debt can be reduced $5,500,000,000 in this fiscal year if taxes stay up. 

Debt_cut, plus use of dollars from pay-roll taxes, savings bonds, can lead 
to reduction of nearly $10,000,000,000 in U.S. securities owned by banks. 

Cut in bank-owned U.S. debt tends to narrow the base for credit, for a fur- 
ther expansion of bank loans. Any credit tightening, in turn, tends to put some 
brake on inflation, to ease the boom pressure of more and more money. 

If Congress goes easy on tax cutting, the way may be open to start to check 
inflation, to get a runaway situation under control. 





Billions of new money for Europe won't add further to inflation. 

New billions of aid will do little more than hold foreign spending in U.S. 
at, or near, its present rate. They won't step up that spending much, if any. 

Billions requested will be whittled, too, by Congress. It is doubtful if 
Congress will approve more than $5,000,000,000 in aid for one year. Request is 
for about $6,500,000,000 a year to come from the U.S. taxpayer. 
Aid for the outside world will be on a year-to-year basis. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Inflation in U.S. won't end in the way Russia's is ended. 

In U.S., price rises gradually will trip up inflation. 

In Russia, inflation is ended by drying up much of the money supply. 

A stroke of Joseph Stalin's pen wiped out 90 per cent of the currency, two 
thirds of the people's savings bonds, a large part of checking accounts, two 
thirds of the Government's debt. It was as simple as all that. 

Nothing like it could happen in U.S. 

But, in Russia, inflation is ended. What was a runaway inflation on one 
day, with people scrambling to turn money into goods at any price, on the next 
day was a complete deflation with people about busted. 


There is this point to keep in mind as inflation runs on at home..... 

In Europe, nations have a record of money manipulation to cure inflation. 
New issues of currency tend to replace old. Debts are written down by fiat. 

In U.S., the national currency and national debt always have.been honored. 
That's been true all through the years. Instead of currency being altered to 
protect a price level, level of prices has varied to fix money's real value. 

Too many people in U.S. have savings, too many who vote have money in the 
bank or own Government bonds, to permit a Government to solve its problems by 
passing a law to wipe out the national debt or to take away money in the bank. 


As a result of what Russia did to end her inflation: 

Peasants in Russia took a beating, must be disgruntled. 

People with savings, thrifty people, higher income groups are pretty well 
cleaned out. They must be feeling bad, must be disillusioned. 

Workers living from hand to mouth didn't lose anything. In fact they are 
to get a little more bread. They get a little less clothing, however. 

Only a government that feels strong could do what Russia did. It takes a 
dictatorship or military government to take savings away from people. If you 
want to see what a Russian has left look at the figures on page 14. 





At home, with things still in something of a turmoil..... 

Automobile output will stay high through 1948. So will output of other 
things that people most want. More steel, not less, will be available. 

Food pinch, principally meat, comes starting about in March. 

Clothing will remain abundant, but high priced. Shoes, too. 

Houses, apartments will be more nearly in line with demand as the year goes 
on. Dwelling units will be completed at about a 900,000-a-year rate. 

The controlling factor in 1948 is going to be food. If crops are good, liv- 
ing costs will go down. If crops are short, inflation may run on. If ever the 
world food situation eases, price trends will reverse. 











Split between Russia and the West is complete. AS a result: 

Western Europe is almost guaranteed U.S. aid on an important scale. 

German industry will start to be rebuilt. Western Germany will get a chance 
to come back both in an economic and in a political way. 

Russia will try to sabotage recovery in Germany, France, Italy. U.S. will 
do everything it can to make sure that hussia does not succeed. 

War, however, is not to be any early product of the struggle ahead. War will 
come sometime if U.S. and Russia cannot find a way to live together. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends in national affairs, 
we are extending the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief para- 
graphs in larger type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to 
give in Newsgram form additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Bigger, softer tire runs on only 
24 pounds of air; gives incredibly 
smoother ride, greater mileage 
and safety, better car handling 


M** LEADING auto makers are 
IVI switching to a new kind of tire 
for their latest cars. 


The automobile engineers who 
tested the new Super-Cushion by 
Goodyear said: ‘‘We want this tire 
for our new cars—now!’’ Here’s why 
they didn’t want to wait: 


First tire to lick lateral shock 


Till Goodyear produced the Super- 
Cushion, lateral (crosswise) shock 
was one of the few things yet to be 
licked in the modern motor car. Pil- 
lowy Super-Cushions soak up cross- 
wise jolts. 

‘This means not only a more luxu- 
rious ride—but less wear and tear on 
every part of your car. Result: longer 
life for your car! 


VERTICAL SHOCK 
up and down bumps) 


LATERAL SHOCK 
(crosswise bumps) 





e This shows the two kinds of road shock 
your car gets. The new Super-Cushion 
by Goodyear is the first tire to lick lat- 
eral shock. 


The new 


Leading auto makers switch 
to new kind of tire 


ear greatest tire advance in 15 years 








e Leading car makers found Super-Cush- 
ions made an astonishing improvement 
in motor car operation. They said: ‘‘We 






Pe 


want them for our new cars now!” In 
1948 Super-Cushions will be standard 
equipment on many new cars. 





Easier, safer car handling 


Bigger, softer Super-Cushions run on 
only 24 pounds of air pressure instead 
of the usual 28 to 32, give an unbe- 
lievably smoother ride on bad roads 
and even on good ones! 

And these tires bring an indescrib- 
able new ease and security to driving. 
Your car hugs the road better, seems 
to float through traffic. You get safer 
steering, easier handling—especially 
on curves. 

Since Super-Cushions are softer, 
they ‘“‘roll with the punch,” are harder 
to cut or bruise. And because they 
run cooler they build up less pressure 
and consistently average more mile- 
age than the finest standard tires. 


How to get Super-Cushions 


To get Super-Cushions for your pres- 
ent car, see your Goodyear dealer 


\\ 


() 


now. He’s getting them in steadily 
increasing quantities, though not fast 
enough to take care of the huge 
demand. 


But come in today and see and 
order the new Super-Cushions. The 
sooner you place your order, the 
sooner you'll be able to enjoy a won- 
derful new kind of ride. 





cushion 


y GOODFSYEAR 
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Back of every bottle of 
HARWOOD'’S stands 
Canada’s largest in- 
dependent distillery— 
This modern plant 

in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, is the 
home of 
HARWOOD’S 
BLENDED 
CANADIAN 
WHISKY. 
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One of the Treasures of all time 


Sole United States Importers, 
WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT & 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN, as a trader in securities, 
take an income tax deduction for the 
amounts paid in place of dividends on 
stock borrowed to cover short-sale trans- 
actions. The Supreme Court refuses to 
review two lower-court rulings that securi- 
ties traders may deduct such payments as 
business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely question your 
employes about union membership. The 
National Labor Relations Board decides 
in one case that questioning of this kind 
by an employer is coercive. The employer 
is overruled in his claim that his inquiry 
about union affiliation is authorized by the 
free-speech provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export building mate- 
rials after the first of the year without 
getting an individual export license. The 
Office of International Trade will not 
permit export of building materials un- 
der a consolidated license after Decem- 
ber 31. An individual license also will be 
required for export of copper, bronze, 
brass or zinc. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes recover, under a 
Government cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, 
the cost of hiring a lawyer to negotiate a 
collective-bargaining labor agreement. One 
contractor is allowed by the Comptroller 
General to be reimbursed for a_propor- 
tionate share of these legal fees. The 
Government’s contracting officer in this 
case gave prior approval to hiring of the 
attorney. 


YOU CAN arrange for the purchase 
and import of certain Japanese goods 
through an office that is being established 
in New York City (292 Madison Ave.) 
under’ authority of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. The office 
will have a display room for Japanese 
goods and will offer a sales service for 
American buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for gift tax purposes, some- 
times consider that a trust was set up in 
a year before the actual process of estab- 
lishing the trust was eompleted. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds in one case that a trust 


was completed in the year when the tn: 
tee orally accepted the trusteeship, eye 
though the papers were not signed and th 
assignments recorded until the following 
year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as creator of a trust, pos 


sibly retain the right to amend the trust tj 


express your intentions more clearly, with. 
out having the trust principal lose its ¢ 
tate tax exemption. A circuit court of ap. 
peals decides that reservation to amen 
an old trust, for clarification purposes, j 
not reservation of power to alter or revoke 
the trust so as to make its principal tay. 
ble to the estate of the grantor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, expec 
to shift to a union the “nancial respons. 
bility for your improper discharge of ; 
worker, at the union’s request, before the 
Taft-Hartley Actgbecame effective. The 
National Labor Relations Board rules that 
the Taft-Hartley clause, permitting the 
Board to levy back-pay awards against a 
union responsible for illegal discharge of 
workers, is not retroactive. The employer 
is ordered to pay the back wages to sey- 
eral discharged workers in the case. 


YOU CANNOT lease or otherwise ae. 
quire use of Government land _ without 
giving the Government the right to am 
fissionable material found there. A White 
House executive order, issued under th 
Atomic Energy Act, reserves this right t 
the Government except in the case of smal 


_ plots of less than one acre devoted mainly 


to residential use. 
* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher rail 
way-express rates on first and _ second: 
class shipments. The Interstate Commerc 
Commission has authorized the Railway 
Express Agency to advance these rates 
10 per cent on 30 days’ notice to the publi 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about the location d 
all U.S. Employment Service offices an 
affiliated public-employment offices fron 
a new directory just issued by the federal 
agency. The directory can be obtained 
from local offices and from Washington 
headquarters of the U.S. Employmet! 
Service. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based updn decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep state 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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BIG PAYLOADS... 


When Chicago-Dubuque 
Transportation Company 
began business, loads were 
only butter and eggs from 
lowa producers to Chicago 
markets. Soon merchants 
requested that general 
merchandise be carried on 
return trips. Now, big loads 
move with speed both 
it : ways on scheduled 6-hr. 
4 runs — all by Trailers. 




























iO9 TRUCKS Jie wm FRUEHAUF TRAILERS * 


Butter and egg producers in the rich 
agricultural area which surrounds 
Dubuque, Iowa, had a problem to 
solve. 

Chicago was their chief market— 
200 miles away. Creamery butter and 
eggs had to be delivered fresh in 
order to command top prices. Hold- 
ing hauling costs to a minimum was 
a “must” to meet competition. 

Direct Trailer delivery was the 
answer and here is a perfect 
example of how loads go up and costs 
go down by this modern, flexible 
method. 

“SHUTTLE” OPERATION! 
Chicago-Dubuque Motor Transporta- 
tion Company established terminals 
in Dubuque and Chicago. They 
bought Fruehauf Refrigerated Trail- 
ers — 2 for every power unit. 

This permitted empty Trailers to 
be left standing for loading while 
the trucks were coupled to loaded 


IF IT’S STAINLESS STEEL IT’S A FRUEHAUF! 
Only Fruehauf builds Stainless Steel Trailers! They are lighter 
but stronger and non-corrosive. The fact that experienced 
users everywhere are buying more and more—in fact, by the 
hundreds — is recognition of their long life, their lasting 


beauty and phenomenally low maintenance costs. 


you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


=m EFRUEMAUF 7radeee 


Vans and rolled on to destination. 
Each truck pulled bigger loads, made 
fewer trips, worked with minimum 
delays and served customers better. 
ADDS STAINLESS STEEL VANS! 
More Trailers were added. Today, 5 
new Stainless Steel “rolling refrig- 
erators’—all big butter and egg 
Vans—bring the total up to 21 Frue- 
haufs. With only ten trucks to pull 
them, this fleet forms a continuous 
“conveyor belt” between the two 
cities—with money-saving economies 
not possible by any other method. 
TRAILERS MAY HELP YOU! 
The Fruehauf man in your vicinity 
can tell you of many other examples 
of Trailer economies. Let him help 
you solve your hauling problem. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN | 


72 Factory Service Branches 





MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 
@ Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 


@ Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 
@ Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is paid by trucks 
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COST TO U.S. OF DIVIDED WORLD: 


Cold war with Russia is to cost 
U.S. taxpayers big money. 

Mr. Truman asks $8,000,000,- 
000 of new money for 18 months. 
That's just for Europe. It’s added 
to amounts budgeted before. 

Food, steel, farm machinery, 
fertilizer bulk large. 

Russia will try to defeat the 
plan. The world is divided, and 





U.S. is committed to underwrit- 
ing its half. 

Loans will be small, gifts big, 
under the Truman plan. 


The job of leading and of reorganiz- 
ing half the world now is firmly placed 
in this country’s lap. It is put there by 
aclean break with Russia that divides 
the world in half. 
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IN U. S.—SPENDERS 


BILLIONS FOR RELIEF, RECOVERY 


Outlook for Strengthening of Western Allies 


On the U.S. side is Western Europe, 
with 270,000,000 peopic, much industry, 
many skilled workers and important re- 
sources. Japan and much of China also 
look to the United States for assistance 
and leadership. 

On Russia’s side is Eastern Europe, 
about one tenth of the world’s industrial 
strength, 90.000,000 people in addition to 
the 190,000.000 of Russia, extensive farm 
resources, many raw materials. 

These two sides now enter openly into 
a contest. U.S. is committed to aid in re- 
building its part Lf the world. It has just 
agreed to put more than $500,00€,000 into 
Western Europe for relief in the next three 
months. Under the new pact with Britain, 
the United States is committed to put at 
least $800,000,000 into Germany in the 15 
months starting next April 1. In addition, 
President Truman is recommending that 
the United States spend $6,800,000,000 for 
Western Europe under the Marshall Plan 
in the same 15 months. 


All this money, totaling around $8,000.- 
18 months, is to go 


000,000 for the next 





IN EUROPE—SCAVENGERS 
... the clean break with Russia will add billions to the American taxpayers’ load 


largely for food, fuel, fertilizer, raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment. 

Russia will try to sabotage the effort of 
the United States to get Western Europe 
back on its feet. This country, in turn, will 
try to balk Russia in her effort to prevent 
recovery. 

The program now before Congress for 
debate and action is primarily to help 
Europe, but its effects will be felt in many 
other countries. If approved, this is the 
way it will work, on the basis of the formal 
plan finally submitted to Congress by the 
White House: 

U. S. will put up billions of dollars to 
lubricate the wheels of industry in the part 
of the world that is looking to this country 
for leadership. 

Great Britain will get a drawing ac- 
count in dollars. She can use this drawing 
account in the United States to buy needed 
machinery and such raw materials as cot- 
ton. 

Also, with U.S. 
in part for grain she gets from Canada and 
meat from Argentina. She probably will 


dollars, she can pay 
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get the biggest slice of any money voted 
by Congress. 

France likewise will receive machinery, 
but less than the amount going to Britain. 
France is dropping the idea that she can 
industrialize quickly and is shifting toward 
more production of food and consumer 
goods that can check inflation. From the 
U.S., she is especially anxious to get farm 
machinery and fertilizer that will increase 
her food output. She also wants coal, but 
for this she is looking to the mines of the 
Saar and the Ruhr. 

Italy will be aided with coal, food, fer- 
tilizer and farm machinery. Because of 
the immediate Communist threat, she will 
get first call on U.S. grain and coal this 
winter. 

Western Germany, probably including 
the French as well as the U.S.-British 
zones, will be put back to work as soon 





-Acme 


DOWN PAYMENT 


Shipment of goods from the United 


States to Western Europe will total 
more than $4,000,000,000 in the 15 


months starting April 1, if President Tru- 
man’s program is carried out in full. Other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere also 
are expected to send more than $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods. Not all of these will 
have to be financed from new appropria- 
tions by Congress. The other countries of 
the Hemisphere are expected to provide 
$700,000,000 worth by granting their own 
credit. The World Bank is expected to ad- 
vance credits of $500,000,000. The Western 
European countries themselves are asked 
to put up $85,000,000 in cash. 

Food is to comprise more than half of 
the goods sent during the 15 months. This 
country will supply $1,380,000,000 worth, 
while Latin America and Canada will pro- 
vide nearly $2,800,000,000 worth of food. 

















—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


YULE LOG 


... Senator Vandenberg signs the stop-gap aid measure, and the contest begins 


as possible. The first step will be currency 
reform. in which old money will be called 
in and new money issued. Output of coal 
and steel in the Ruhr will be pushed. 
These four countries will get about 70 
per cent of the help U.S. is to give. The 
remaining 30 per cent will be divided 
among Denmark, Ireland, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Tur- 


key. Under the program recommended, 
nearly half of the money will be spent in 
Canada and Latin America. The goods 
bought will flow to Britain, but the money 
will remain in the Western Hemisphere 
and will help to relieve the acute shortage 
of dollars from which most of the Hemi- 
sphere countries are suffering. Thus, in 
effect, the United States will be creating a 
world-wide dollar pool, which can stimulate 


production and expand trade. 


12 


Some of the main food items from the U.S. 
will be $840,000,000 of grain, $100,000,000 
of fats and oils, $28,000,000 of sugar, $235,- 
000,006 of dairy products. The other Hemi- 
sphere countries are to supply $1,300,000,- 
000 of grain, $280,000,000 of fats and oils, 
$268,000,000 of sugar, %385,000,000 of 
meat, and $156,000,000 of coffee. 

Farm machinery and fertilizer also will 
be sent, to help the European countries 
increase their own food production as 
rapidly as possible. Under the plan as 
framed, farm machinery will total $136,- 
000,000 from the United States and $22,- 
000,000 from the rest of the Hemisphere. 
Fertilizer from the U.S. will cost 329,000,- 
000, while other Hemisphere countvi2s will 
send $26,000,000 worth. 

Fuel will take another big slice of the 
money. Coal, entirely from the U.S., will 
amount to $390,000,000, while petroleum, 


mostly from outside this country, yij 
amount to $650,000,000. To aid production 
of coal in Europe, $80,000,000 worth of 
coal-mining machinery will be sent frop 
the U.S. 

Raw materials for use in industry an 
reconstruction are to figure largely in the 
plan. Preliminary estimates call for $589. 
000,000 worth of cotton, $120,000,000 of 
timber and $290,000,000 of steel from this 
country. The remainder of the Hemispher 
will supply $210,000,000 worth of cotton, 
$213,000,000 of timber and $35,000.00 
of steel. Of the steel from the U.S., abou 
three fourths is to be in finished form. No 
scrap is to be sent. 

Tobacco shipments are to total $260, 
000,000 from the U.S. and $30,000,00¢ 
from other Hemisphere countries. U.$ 
tobacco growers, now suffering from close 
markets abroad and depressed prices a 
home, will benefit if this part of the pro. 
gram is carried out. 

Industrial equipment from the U.S 
other than coal-mining machinery, wil 
total $320,000,000. Of this amount, $100. 
000,000 will go for trucks, $60,000,000 fo 
freight cars, $48,000,000 for steel equip. 
ment, $17,000,000 for timber equipment 
and $95,000,000 for electrical equipment 
Other countries in the Hemisphere wil 
supply $16,000,000 worth of trucks. 

Altogether, under the preliminary esti- 
mates, about 54 per cent of the money wil 
go for food, 3 per cent for farm machinen 
and fertilizer, 15 per cent for fuel, 19 pe 
cent for raw matecials, 4 per cent fo 
tobacco and 5 per cent for industria 
equipment. 

Returns to the U. S. from the Marshal 
Plan, if it goes through, will take thes 
forms: 

Allies will be acquired and strengthened 
The countries of Western Europe will be 
tied more closely to one another as wel 
as to the United States. As a result, they 
will be able to present a more solid front 
to Russia. 

Germany will be given a chance ti 
come back, so she will be less of a dra 
on this country. In the meantime, hov- 
ever, the effort to get her on her feet wil 
cost the United States more money, rather 
than less. Total funds to be put into Ger 


many during the period immediatel 
ahead, including money to be spetl 


through the Marshall Plan as well # 
through the Army, will run well above 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

Stockpiles of strategic materials neede! 
for U.S. security in the future will & 
acquired. European countries, as far # 
they are able, will be asked to make tt 
payment in this form for at least part ¢ 
the goods supplied by the United State 
Britain, France, the Netherlands and Be: 
gium all have colonies that are rich in mt 
terials, developed or undeveloped. The 
House Select Committee on Foreign 4! 
has proposed a 20-year stockpiling pi 
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gram and has estimated that over this 
period the Western F iropean nations could 
supply the U.S. with $200,000,000 worth of 
strategic materials a year. 

Currencies of the European nations to 
match the U.S. grants in aid will be set 
aside in special funds and will be avail- 
able to the United States, not only for 
stockpiling materials, but for other pur- 
poses. These will include the payment of 
U.S. embassy expenses in those countries 
and the financing of U.S. students at Euro- 
pean universities. 

Thus, President Truman and his aides 
contend, the foreign-aid plan will bring 
direct returns to the United States, be- 
sides checking Russian influence and pro- 
moting world recovery. 

Effects at home also will be felt. These 
will be in proportion to the size of the 
program finally decided upon by Congress. 

Exports of goods and services will be 
sustained at a rate of $18,000,000,000 a 
year, the Government experts figure, if the 
full program recommended by President 
Truman is approved. This export total, 
they estimate, would involve a $10,000,- 
000,000 surplus of exports over imports. 

Inflation will be fed to some extent by 
the continuing export surplus, but less 
than was the case last spring. At that 
time, exports were running at an annual 
rate of $21,000,000.000 and imports at 
only $8,000,000,000, so that the export 
surplus was at a rate of $13,000,000,000 
a year. Actually, the foreign aid proposed 
by President Truman to be financed from 
the Treasury for the year beginning next 
July 1, including the Marshall Plan, will 
come to approximately the same total— 
around $6,700.000,000—as the amount 
being spent in the present fiscal vear. 

Food supplies will continue tight, espe- 
cially in grain, but a market will be as- 
sured for U.S. farm products. As far as 
possible, the burden of feeding the world, 
largely carried by this country since the 
war, is to be shifted to Canada and Latin 
America. 

Shortages of some other goods, such as 
steel and fertilizer, will be prolonged. 
These shortagess will be aggravated not 
only by shipments from this country to 
Europe, but by demands from Latin- 
American countries, which will want to 
spend in the U.S. the billions of dollars 
they will receive in payment for food they 
send to Europe. The amount of U.S. steel 
they are allowed, however, will be limited 
by export controls. 

What finally is done, it is indicated 
by the attitude of Congress leaders, is al- 
most certain to be less than the program 
recommended by President Truman. Con- 
gress is preparing to write its own ticket, 
with inflation pressures in mind. But many 
Congressmen feel that, through the break 
at London, the U.S. now is committed to 
the support as well as the leadership of the 
non-Russian half of the world. 
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—OMGUS 
COAL FOR THE ‘COLD WAR’: RUHR MINERS AT WORK 
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NEW U. S.-BRITISH OCCUPATION PACT: LOVETT & STRANG 
-.. every device will be used to keep Russia from sabotaging the recovery program 
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LESSON OF RUBLE’S REVALUATION 


Penalty on Thrift in Soviet Currency Move 


U. S. can't do what Russia did 
to put an end to inflation. 

Debt is wiped out, savings 
destroyed, money dried up in 
Russia to end a scramble for 
goods. It couldn’t happen here. 

Thrift is penalized, savers hurt. 
Spenders get the break. 

Prices in Russia stay high, 
wages unchanged. Standard of 
living is about one tenth as high 
as standard of U.S. workers. 


A stroke of Joseph Stalin’s pen 
ended inflation in Russia. By signing 
his name, Premier Stalin cut the -na- 
tional debt by two thirds, took away 
people’s savings, dried up the money 
supply, ended rationing. The inflation 
problem, troubling nations from one 
end of the world to the other, was over 
in Russia. 

Action of the kind used by Premier 
Stalin in Russia cannot be taken in the 
U.S. No President and no member of 
Congress could propose to take away peo- 


ple’s savings and hope to stay in office. 
This country, all through its history, has 
honored its national debt and its currency. 

To understand what Russia did, it is 
necessary to show what similar action 
would do if applied in this country. It also 
is necessary to show who got helped and 
who got hurt. After that, you can see how 
standards of living in Russia compare with 
standards in the United States. 

In money, if, by chance, this country 
should try to solve its inflation problem 
as Russia has solved hers, the effect would 
be as follows: 

Cash in your pocket, if $10 today, 
would be $1 tomorrow. That would be 
true of all cash, whether held in a business 
or by an individual. Stalin decreed that 
10 old rubles will have to be exchanged 
for one new ruble. 

Savings bonds, such as this country’s 
Series E bond, would have only a fifth of 
their former value. A $100 bond on Mon- 
day would be worth only $20 on Tuesday. 
Other Government bonds would take a 
smaller cut, from $100 to $33.33. 

In the United States this would be like 
cutting the $258,000,000,000 national debt 
—about which there is so much worry—to 
$86,000,000,000 overnight. 

Money in the bank would be taken 
away, too, if you had more than $3,000. 


For individuals, any excess over $3.00 of 
deposits would be reduced by a third up 
to $10,000, and any excess over $10,000 
would be cut by a half. Deposits of ¢o. 
operatives and collective farms would be 
cut a fifth. 

What actually happened in Russa 
was that Mr. Stalin made the groups that 
financed Russia’s war pay for the postwar 
inflation. Those who produced and saved 
during the war now are asked to give up 
from a third to nine tenths of their say. 
ings. Those who spent their wartime eam. 
ings lose nothing and may gain a trife 
from slightly lower bread prices and an 
end to rationing. 

Russian farmers are to be the real suf. 
ferers. They were encouraged to increase 
production during the war by being al. 
lowed to sell crops in excess of fixed 
quotas on the free market. That market 
yielded high prices and Russian peasants 
accumulated large amounts of currency. 
Now these currency hoards are being al- 
most wiped out. For each dollar, the peas- 
ant gets a dime. The farmer’s wartime 
effort really gets no reward. 

Other savers, who put their money in 
banks or savings bonds, get better treat- 
ment than farmers, but they still pay heav- 
ily. This group includes factory managers, 
professional people and skilled workers— 


What Russia Did to Savings: 
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what amounts to Russia’s upper and mid- 
die class. Also hit are the speculators and 
operators of free-market stores. To the 
extent that these persons kept cash, they 
are hit as hard as farmers who supplied 
the free stores. 

The Russian worker who spent all his 
earnings during the war may stand to gain 
a trifle. His wages are not to be cut and 
his fellow Russians who saved cannot use 
their saved rubles to bid against his cur- 
rently earned rubles for the existing supply 
of goods. As a sop to the worker, Mr. 
Stalin decreed a 12 per cent cut in the 
price of bread and a 10 per cent cut in 
cereals—the mainstay of the Russian diet. 

Rationing in Russia is being abolished 
on the theory that the current income of 
the Russian people will not be enough to 
buy any more than the available supply 
of goods at the newly decreed prices. The 
device of taking away the people’s savings 
whittles down the people’s capacity to buy 
aoods and makes them more dependent on 
their week-to-week earnings. 

After soaking up all of Russia’s sur- 
plus money, however, the Government 
leaves the Soviet citizen scarcely any bet- 
ter off. An end to Russia’s inflation does 
not mean much of an increase in Russian 
living standards. The tables indicate that 
the average Russian worker lives about a 
tenth as well as the average U.S. worker. 

Prices in Russia, as the table shows, are 
from 3 to 13 times as high as comparable 
prices in the United States, and that is 
figured on the basis of a 19-cent ruble, 
which probably is overvalued. 

The Russian worker pays 34% times as 


} much as the American worker for a dozen 








PRICES 


Costs of living in U.S. in October, 1947, 
compared with prevailing costs in Russia: 


U.S. Russia 
Bread (loaf) $ 138 $ 53 
Coffee (Ib.) AS 6.46 
Cigarettes (pk.) 19 96 
Beer (bottle) 15 1.33 
Milk (qt.) 19 55 
Eggs (doz.) 80 2.74 
Veal (ib.) 54 1.99 
Soap (bar) 10 76 
Men’s shoes (pair) 10.00 52.06 
Man’s suit 50.00 275.50 
Wool dress 17.50 101.65 


(Russian prices are computed at a 19-cent 
ruble. Some U.S. economists estimate that 
the ruble’s purchasing power is only 3 cents.) 





PURCHASING POWER 


What a week’s wages will buy in U.S. and 
Russia, based on average for factory workers. 


U.S. Russia 
Bread (loaves) 401 41 
Coffee (pounds) 106 3.4 
Cigarettes (pks.) 263 23 
Beer (bottles) 340 16 
Milk (qts.) 263 - 40 
Eggs (doz.) 63 8 
Veal (pounds) 94 11 
Soap (bars) 510 29 
Shoes (pairs) 5 0.4 
Suits l 0.1 
Dresses 3 0.2 


(Pay of average U.S. factory worker was 
$50.97 in October, 1947. Pay for average 
Russian worker has been set at $21.86 a week.) 








eggs, 4 times as much for a loaf of white 
bread and almost 4 times as much for a 
pound of veal. Shoes cost more than 5 
times as much in Russia as in the United 
States and so does clothing. 

When it comes to semiluxuries, which 
are regarded as necessities in the United 
States, the gap grows. A bottle of beer 
costs almost 9 times as much, a package of 
cigarettes 5 times as much, and a pound 
of coffee 13 times as much as in this coun- 
try. Soap is more than 7 times the U.S. 
price. 

Workers’ incomes are less than half 
those in U.S., when figured at the official 
ruble rate, so prices are relatively even 
higher in Russia than in America. The 


average Russian worker would have to 


work 10 weeks before he could buy a suit 
of clothes, whereas one week’s pay gives 
the American factory worker a suit. A 


little more than two weeks’ effort is re- 
quired in Russia to buy a pair of shoes. 
The American worker can equip his family 
with shoes on a week’s wage. 

Now the suit of clothes, the pair of 
shoes, or the bars of soap that a Russian 
saver may have been expecting to get are 
to be denied him. His savings have been 
taken away by Government decree and 
the goods he wants must be bought largely 
out of his current earnings. The cigarettes 
and bottle of beer that many American 
workers take for granted are luxuries that 
seldom can be afforded on a Russian work- 
er’s income. 

Whar the Soviet citizen probably 
will learn from this experience is that 
money, either in the pocket or in the 
bank, is a perishable commodity in Russia. 
The Stalin decree indicates definitely that 
goods are to be desired above cash. 


In Terms of U.S: Dollars 
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GENERALS’ CHANCES IN POLITICS 


Skittish Attitude of U.S. on Military Leader; 


If history is a guide, General 
Eisenhower's chances for the 
Presidency are quite slim. 

Voters have turned to pro- 
fessional soldiers only twice in 
seeking a President. Generals 
nominated found rough going. 

Military service helps a presi- 
dential candidate. But history 
indicates that it should not be a 
lifetime of military service. 

Argument for a general now is 
that times have changed. 


Two top-ranking generals are well 
up in the running for the Republican 
presidential nomination in_ 1948. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is a front-rank 
contender. (See page 33.) Douglas 
MacArthur has strong support. Their 
chances are not to be taken lightly. 
Yet they are running directly against 
the traditional American dislike for 
professional soldiers at the head of the 
state. 

All through history, Americans have 
shown a shyness of professional military 
men. This fear for many years prevented 
the creation of a standing army. Ever since 
the first World War, it has stood in the 


—Culver 





way of all efforts to create a universal 
military-training program. And it has been 
a fairly effective bar to the advancement 
of professional soldiers in politics. 

Only two generals in all of Ameri- 
can history have managed to break 
through this barrier which now stands in 
the way of Generals of the Army Ejsen- 
hower and MacArthur. In spite of the 
fact that every war the nation has 
fought has supplied at least one Presi- 
dent, Zachary Taylor and Ulysses S. Grant 
are the only two professional soldiers in 
the lot. 

General Taylor spent 40 years in the 
Army, virtually all of his adult life. He 
emerged from the war with Mexico with 
enough of a reputation to capture the 
Whig nomination in 1848, and to win 
election. The General was not a party 
man, and was in a somewhat peculiar 
position. The Whigs feared that if they 
did not nominate him, the Democrats 
might. 

The General described himself in June 
of 1847 as “a Democrat of the Jeffersonian 
school.” In July of the same year, he said 
he would give “no explanations as to my 
politics or creed.” By August, he said he 
had no wish to be the “exclusive candi- 
date of the Whig Party.” In June of 1848, 
he was nominated by the Whigs, but the 
party adopted no platform because there 
was no assurance that General Taylor 
would stand on it if one were adopted. 
He beat Lewis Cass, Democrat. 





—Harris & Ewing 


TWO WHO MADE THE WHITE HOUSE: GENERALS GRANT & TAYLOR 
. .. can Eisenhower or MacArthur crash the same barrier? 
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General Grant was a West Poi; 
trained professional soldier, the only oy 
who has been elected President. He spe 
many years out of the Army, but soldi. 
ing was the only profession at which Ge. 
eral Grant had any success. He won }j 
reputation in the Civil War, and, like Ge. 
eral Taylor, was a man of no strong pary 
convictions. He never had voted for, 
Republican candidate in his life, yet th 
Party gave him its highest honor in 18% 

After the bitter partisan battles th 
brought about the impeachment trial ¢ 
Andrew Johnson, the nation relished th 
idea of having a President who was » 
politician. Republicans nominated Gene FOL 
Grant on the first ballot and he was elects 
over Democrat Horatio Seymour. War 

Neither President Grant nor Preside 
Taylor had any conspicuous success i 
office. President Taylor died after a yeu 
and four months in the White House an 
his place was taken by Millard Fillmor 


man 
war 
the 
1880. 



















: : nomi 
President Grant served eight years and ki = 18 
Administration was marked by an wh , Re 


savory scandal, although he, personal inore 


was untouched by it. Mi 

Soldier nominations. Generals Eis jj,¢o, 
hower and MacArthur stand a far bette who , 
chance of being nominated than of getty joy ; 
elected. Six professional soldiers have be fa yor, 
nominated for President, and four wef Presig 
defeated. These were Generals Winil® pieye, 
Scott, John Charles Fremont, George IR yar. | 
McClellan and Winfield Scott Hancock & aoains 

General Scott fought in the Ward yon 4 
1812 and in various Indian wars, aR pey, 
wound up the Mexican War for Gene marily 
Taylor. He was available for nominati pyegiq, 
from 1840 on, but the Whigs passed lil tion, J 
over until 1852. Franklin Pierce, the Deo affairs, 
ocrat, and a more casual soldier, beat inf Reyoly 


General Fremont, soldier and adv The 
turer, spent much of his life on the We Jackso, 
ern frontier, exploring unknown count ator an 
mapping it, fighting Indians. He bell jiam 5 
to win California from Mexico and ™ Govern 
the first Republican nominee for Pre 4 majo 
dent, in 1856. The nation rejected him a had ad 
elected the Democrat, James Buch jp the 

General McClellan, a West Pointe. The , 
one of President Abraham Lincoln’ g# Pierce, 
erals, referred to the President as a “VOB He mar 
meaning baboon.” He refused to tell OM eral, W 
President his battle plans. General MB Presider 
Clellan often referred to the possbilif® The , 
of his becoming dictator. He had wl dential 
only once—in 1860—but the Democt Those d 
made him their presidential candidate ¥ diers, G 
1864. President Lincoln beat him. General 

General Hancock was another We who got 
Pointer. He won his reputation in the Cia war, 
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- Gener FOUR PROFESSIONALS WHO WERE NOMINATED 
vas elected 

saps War and as the humane military com- 
Presidet® mander of Louisiana and Texas after the 
success 18 war ended. He was a powerful factor in 
ter a ye the Democratic Party from 1868 until 


House ani 
1 Fillmor 


ars and hij 


1880, and got two-thirds enough votes to 
nominate him in 1868. He was nominated 
in 1880 and beaten by James A. Garfield, 


’y a UN a Republican, a lesser military figure, but 
personal more of a politician. 


Military reputations. On the basis of 
history, Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
who quit politics to fight in the war, and 
now is back in politics, is in a much more 
favorable position in his effort to become 
President than cither of the two generals. 
Eleven men who left private life to fight in 
wars have gone on to become President, 
against the two professional soldiers who 


rals Eises 
far bette 
1 of gettin 
have bes 
four wet 
ls Wintel 
George } 
Jancock 


he War ¢ 


won the post. 


wars, 4% = =Reyolution. George Washington, pri- 
for Gene marily a planter, was catapulted into the 


nominaliff® Presidency by his service in the Revolu- 


passed lili tion, James Monroe, planter and man of 


», the Deol affairs, was a lieutenant colonel in the 
r, beat hit Revolution. 
and adv The War of 1812 brought Andrew 


n the We 
vn count 


Jackson, the lawyer, judge, Governor, Sen- 
ator and planter, into the Presidency. Wil- 


He hele liam Henry Harrison, another frontier 
co and "™ Governor and man of affairs, also had been 

for Pref a major general in the War of 1812 and 
ted him # had added a gloss to his career by service 
Buch in the Indian wars. 

Pointe. The Mexican War produced Franklin 


ncoln’s ee 


Fasa Wer 


“f Pierce, the politician who turned general. 
He managed to beat the professional gen- 





| to tell 04% eral, Winfield Scott, in the race for the 
yeneral M Presidency, 
» possi The Civil War produced seven presi- 


ont ° . > . 
» had veel dential candidates and five Presidents. 
» Democtt Those defeated were the professional sol- 
candidate % diers, Generals McClellan and Hancock. 







him. General Grant was the one prefessional 
1other We who got into the White House from this 
1 in the Cm war, 
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—Library of Congress prints 
AND SCOTT 


... history notes a voter shyness 


But four men to whom war was a duty 
rather than a business helped their reputa- 
tions by service in the Civil War. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, going into the war from 
the practice of law or politics, came out 
as major generals, went on to be Presi- 
dents. And William McKinley, a teacher, 
entered the service as a private, came out 
a major, practiced law and politics and 
became President. 

The Spanish-American War produced 
Theodore Roosevelt, colonel of Rough 
Riders. But Mr. Roosevelt was in no sense 
a professional soldier. Qut of the same 
war came Admiral George Dewey, the pro- 
fessional fighting man, who would have 
been willing to be President but failed to 
get a nomination. 





















FREMONT, McCLELLAN, HANCOCK .. . 


The first World War has its first man 
in the White House now. Harry S. Truman, 
the artillery captain, was a nonprofessional 
fighting man. His career has been in haber- 
General John J. 
Pershing squelched all attempts to project 
his name into politics, and General Leon- 
ard Wood, who sought the Republican 
nomination in 1920, the 
convention. 

Professional soldiers usually have re- 
fused to become candidates while in the 
service and have professed to have no 


dashery and _ politics. 


was beaten in 


political ambitions. Generals Eisenhower 
and MacArthur have taken this tack. 
General Taylor said he cared “not a fig 
for the Presidency.” General Scott said he 
“absolutely indifferent.” 
Grant refused to permit his name to be 


was General 
used in 1864, while the war was in progress. 
And General MacArthur took 
out of the running in 1944. 
Politics is frowned upon by the Army. 
Commanders have a tendency to regard 


his name 


themselves as standing above partisan mat- 
ters. Usually there has been a doubt as to 
which political party a soldier belongs to. 
In the present situation, there has been 
talk by both Democrats and Republicans 
of making General Eisenhower their nom- 
inee for either the first or second place 
on their tickets. 

Only twice in history have generals posi- 
tively taken their names out of speculation. 
General William T. Sherman said he would 
not run if nominated and would not serve 
if elected. And General George C. Marshall 
said he would never become involved in 


political matters and never could be 
drafted. 
Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur 


have taken no such steps. They show every 
evidence of being willing to make the race. 
But, on the basis of history, the cards are 
against them. 
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Key Officials: 
‘Forgotten Men’ 
Of the Inflation 


Mr. Truman is among infla- 
tion's raiseless ‘forgotten men.” 

Top U. S. officials work for the 
pay they've had for 25 years. 
Taxes take out one big chunk, liv- 
ing costs another. 

President, some Cabinet mem- 
bers are being pinched. ‘‘Real’’ 
pay of a Cabinet officer is down 
52 per cent, President's down 62. 


The men who run the country are 
turning out to be the real “forgotten 
men” of this inflation period. They still 
are waiting for their first raise. 

Pay of wage earners has nearly doubied 
since prewar. Farmers are making two or 
three times as much as they made in 1939. 
Teachers, grocery clerks, salesmen are mak- 
ing 40 to 50 per cent more than before the 
war. Businessmen have had big salary in- 
creases. Members of Congress have in- 
creased their own pay 50 per cent. 

The President, however, along with 
members of his Cabinet and of the “little 
cabinet,” has yet to get a pay increase. 
Nobody is even suggesting that these men 
should get more pay for running a $40,- 
000,000,000 establishment that has nearly 
2,000,000 civilian employes. 

Mr. Truman gets $75,000 in pay, the 
same as received by William Howard Taft 
back in 1909. Some perquisites go with the 
job, such as free rent and servants. But 
they always have gone with it. And there 
are expenses that go along with it, too. 

The $75,000 pay for the President 
amounted to $59,626 after taxes back in 
1939. Today, after taxes, Mr. Truman has 
$37,580 left. That is a cut of more than 
$22,000. But then there is the factor of liv- 
ing costs. When that is counted in, Mr. 
Truman’s “real” income, on the 1939 base, 
turns out to be $22,363. What it really 
amounts to is a cut of $37,263, a reduction 
by nearly two thirds. 

The President, as a result, is pinched by 
expenses that he cannot avoid. He has 
little chance to save, as many past Presi- 
dents have done. He has, instead, the prob- 
lem of counting nickels. 

Cabinet members, heading the big 
departments of Government, get paid $15,- 
000. That is the same pay Cabinet officers 
have had since 1925. It is the same amount 
of pay that members of Congress get, and 
with few perquisites. In 1939, after taxes, 
that salary was worth $14,244 to a Cabinet 
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officer without dependent children. Today, 
taxes leave $11,506. And the change in 
living costs makes it worth only what 
$6,865 was worth in 1939. 

Cabinet pay, thus, is down to the minor- 
executive level of prewar days. Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder, for ex- 
ample, gets less “real” pay for running the 
nation’s finances than he got in 1940 for 
managing the St. Louis Loan Agency of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The pay 
of Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
is worth less to him than his Post Office 
salary before the war, when 15 other postal 
officials got at least as much pay as he did. 

Under secretaries of departments, gen- 
erally, get $10,000, the same amount as in 
1939. So, with one exception, do assistants 
to the President—members of the “kitchen 
cabinet” who advise the President on im- 
portant matters. These officials had $9,671 
to spend, after taxes, in 1939. Now they 
have $8,139. And today’s prices make it 
worth only what $4,856 was worth in 1939. 

How officials fare depends on their 
financial positions outside Government. 

Income from property allows a few to 
live well in Government service. But there 
are few millionaires in Government. Secre- 
tary of Defense James Forrestal is well to 
do. So is Secretary of Commerce W. Aver- 
ell Harriman. A few others have some 
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independent means. Most, including Mr 
Truman, are not well off. 

Savings are drawn on by those who 
have managed to accumulate any. But 
there is a limit to how long that can go o 

Living standards are reduced for thos 
high officials who must live on their Gov- 
ernment pay. Their budgets allow littk 
leeway for entertaining, for large ward: 
robes, or for any luxuries. The Schweller- 
bachs, for example, drive a 1937 model car 
The Krugs have a maid only one day 
week. For many a member of the “little 
cabinet,” a Government career means bor- 
rowing—and buying on credit. 

Offsets to low pay for top offical 
are only prestige and power, and a chanee 
to serve the nation. In Cabinet posts, th 
power and prestige are great enough to 
attract and hold able men. For under sect: 
taries, and administrators of independett 
agencies, these inducements are not % 
strong. Result is a steady loss of men 10 
higher-paid jobs in industry. 

Bigger salaries for top officials wet 
being urged a year ago. Proposals made b; 
Mr. Truman and others included raises 
$25,000 for Cabinet officers and to $15,000 
for other high executives. Today, thos 
proposals appear to be forgotten. Result i: 
that, as prices go on up, the exodus from 
Government continues. 
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FUTURE OF KEY SHORTAGES 


Drive for More Steel, Nails, Freight Cars 


Boxcars, steel, nails are key 
shortages that remain. 

Nail output is high, shortage 
due to bad distribution. Boxcar 
shortage is tied to steel, causing 
other shortages. 

Use of oxygen in steelmaking 
will not aid 1948 output. 

It may be a slow process to get 
shortages relieved and to bring 
back a buyers’ market. 


The key shortages in steel, freight 
cars and nails are to provide the real 
test of what industry can accomplish 
with “voluntary controls.” 

The nail shortage is to be tackled by 
industry itself. The Jomt Committee on 
Housing in Congress is insisting on that. 
Steel producers, who make most of the 
nails, promise to give more steel to inde- 
pendent nail manufacturers. The independ- 
ents have been operating below capacity 
for lack of steel wire. This is counted on to 
hoost production of nails from 16,000,000 
kegs in 1947 to 18,000,000 kegs in 1948. 

All nail manufacturers, in turn, pledge 
themselves to channel nails to hardware 
stores and builders. The “gray market” 
has been getting much of the nails in 1947. 
This is the market created by scrap deal- 
ers, steel brokers and others able to get 
nails through tie-in trades. From these 
traders the nails go to various dealers out- 
side the building field. 

In a typical Eastern city recently, 25 
out of 27 hardware dealers had no nails 
to sell. But beauty shops, chicken hatch- 
eres and delicatessens have sold nails in 
catload lots. Prices are $10 to $20 a keg. 
Average price used to be $5 to $6. One 
man not long ago was reported to be hold- 
ing 800,000 kegs of nails off the market, 
waiting for higher prices. In Boston, Mass., 
apeddler carries nails from project to proj- 
ect in a hearse. 

Such inefficient marketing methods, de- 
lays and price gouging cause most local 
tail shortages, congressional investigators 
report. The industry is told to clean up 
this situation by itself. As a first move in 
that direction, manufacturers plan imme- 
diate increases in nail shipments to the 
East and South. Shortages are worse there. 

Freight-car shortage is another in- 
stance where industry’s voluntary controls 
are getting a trial. The use of freight cars 
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is under rigid Government control and 
is to stay there. But production of freight 
cars depends on voluntary arrangements. 

The Office of Defense Transportation in 
November got a promise from steel pro- 
ducers of 241,000 tons of steel a month 
in 1948 for the freight-car program. That 
is 15 per cent above 1947 monthly quotas. 
The higher quota is to be obtained through 
voluntary allocations. 

The idea is to push output up to 10,000 
new freight cars a month, and allow for 
more repair work on old cars. Next July, 
ODT hopes to see enough steel ahead to 
schedule freight-car production at 14,000 
cars a month. 

About 92,000 cars are being turned out 
in 1947. Other countries got about 27,000. 
The remaining 65,000 were added to U.S. 
rail fleets. But the railroads had to junk 
about 79,000 cars during the year. Thus, 


<a 


ay 
—Norfolk & Western Ry. 
FREIGHT ON THE MOVE 
... for want of a car—coal, cement, oil 


for the third year, there was a net loss in 
freight cars available to U.S. shippers. 

The freight-car scarcity causes other 
shortages, in coal, cement, chemicals, lum- 
ber, oil and so on. Generally, the trans- 
port shortage will get tighter until U.S. 
railroads are installing more new cars than 
they retire. That corner may not be turned 
until next summer. But Congress appar- 
ently is willing to give the steel industry 
and car builders that mrch time to try 
their voluntary priorities. 

The steel shortage is at bottom the 
cause of nearly all other shortages. Steel 
production in 1947 is estimated to total 
84,500,000 tons of ingot steel, resulting in 
about 62,000,000 tons of semifinished steel. 
In 1948, production is expected to rise. 
Forecasts call for 86,000,000 to 88,000,000 
tons of ingot steel, 63,000,000 to 65,000,- 
000 tons of semifinished. 

Even if production is up to the highest 
estimates, there will not be enough steel for 
all demands. Users would take about 69,- 
000,000 tons of semifinished steel next year 
if they could get it. 

Steel output in 1948 will be higher than 
in 1947 only if there is more scrap, coke, 
pig iron and limestone available. No magic 
way to increase steel output without more 
of these basic raw materials is in sight now. 

Use of oxygen in steelmaking is not an 
answer to present shortages. That process, 
as now developed, can only speed output 
in certain types of steel without lessening 
the need for raw materials. The main oxy- 
gen techniques are these: 

When the flame of a steel furnace is en- 
riched with oxygen, the furnace gets hot 
faster and reaches a greater heat. And 
when oxygen is blown through a batch of 
molten steel, impurities are removed faster 
and more thoroughly. Both processes thus 
cut down the time required for steelmak- 
ing. Eventually, these processes are ex- 
pected to reduce the amount of fuels and 
high-grade iron ore required per ton of 
steel. 

The use of oxygen on a significant scale 
is several years away. The first plants to 
make oxygen in quantities required for this 
purpose are only now being constructed. 
And _ steel producers will have to make 
extensive alterations in equipment to 
adapt furnaces to the oxygen processes. 

The outlook for shortages in 1948 de- 
pends on the steel supply, in large part, 
and on the way that supply is divided. 
The next few months may show how well 
industry can control a shortage in a ma- 
terial subject to so many different and 
urgent demands. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* FOR WHAT? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


It’s Christmas on the plains of North Africa, in the 
mountains of Italy, in the bomb-wrecked cities of 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and France—in the 
homes of missing men on every continent. 

It’s Christmas in the Pacific—on Iwo Jima and 
Guadalcanal, on Guam and Saipan, on New Guinea 
and Okinawa. 

It’s Christmas where the rows upon rows of white 
crosses stand in the silences of today—where only yes- 
terday the noise of furious combat raged. There young 
men gave willingly their lives in defense of the nation 
and a cause we call human freedom. 

They are not here to tell why they fought. It is 
rather for us, the living, to answer the question: “For 
what has the sacrifice been made?” 

There is the consolation of duty done. There is the 
manifestation of courage unexampled. There is the vi- 
rility of manhood vindicated. All honor to those who 
went forth and took the risks of death. Millions for- 
tunately have returned. These millions must often be 
asking: “For what?” 

It’s Christmas inside Germany, in Poland and the 
Balkans, and in Russia—in the little villages and in 
the cities—where millions of people fought and mil- 
lions made the supreme sacrifice. 

It’s Christmas in Japan—in Nagasaki and Hiroshi- 
ma, where the atomic bombs that we dropped took 
their toll of men, women and children. 

Worldwide sacrifices: A glance at the map of the 
world reminds us that these are not all who made sac- 
rifices. There were also the brave men of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, those who went 
forth from Latin America to join their democratic 
comrades on a noble mission, the people of the islands 
of the Seven Seas where the tons upon tons of explo- 
sives were hurled in the most far-flung and destructive 
war of human history. 

Everywhere men and women have asked or are ask- 
ing: “For what?” 

It is not a question born of cynicism or of pacifism. 
For when war comes, the defense of one’s country calls 
everyone to arms and there should be no hesitancy to 
make sacrifices in defense of a nation. 
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There can be no doubt also that we were attacked, B 
The ravages of war swept first one country and then § of o 
another. We in America saw the attack coming at us gres 
from the Hitlerites of Europe. We found ourselves the G 
victims of an attack without warning at Pearl Harbor. § man 
The question “For what?” is not then an innuendo §f has; 
of criticism so much as it is a means of asking whether § Jerr 
we have learned anything, whether we must go on kill- 
ing each other, and whether the sacrifices made were t 
part of an effort to decide a specific set of issues or 
just to conquer an aggressor state. lem « 
Seeking a better way: To limit the question to F latior 
the narrow issue of “kill or be killed” is to imply that fF W 
wars must be fought because they are inevitable and — news 
that virile men must defend or prepare to defend theni- § ily a 
selves always against the certainty of more attacks § peop! 
and more wars. clinee 
Perhaps so. Maybe the world will always be unable § tanti 
to settle its disputes except on the basis of “organized J @ny i 
savagery,” as Lloyd George once defined “war.” nECES: 
But must we who contemplate the lessons of history World 
concede that the ingenuity of the human mind is ex- Wh 
hausted and that there is no other way? we te 
Must we not inquire into the origins of aggression, of F We 
impulsive behaviors that lead to war? Must we not just a 
seek the answer to the careless way in which govern- rifices 
ments bludgeon their way in international affairs? Do Wh 
we accept the theory that when a nation conscious of Ma: 
its power asserts itself, another nation will be con f M6! 
scious of its weakness and that a sense of justice—an | ® finit 
international conscience—can never be developed? Indi 
Are we to believe that wars can be prevented only f “ay tc 
by arming to the teeth? This is a superficial conclusion. still al 
But it is equally wrong to say that wars are not invited spiritu 
when nations are without the means of defense. the las 
The ideal state—disarmament—is no more a goal closing 
to be attained by ridding ourselves of our weapons For 
than preparedness—more armament—is a goal which Marts | 
can be regarded as the real safeguard against war. § "™ple 
To be realistic, we must concede that wars are the could 
outgrowth of the collective passions of a people when Ther 
aroused by a national issue involving possible attack of God 
or possible invasion. Wet 
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nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 








ges of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Sacrifices of war made meaningless by man’s return to materialism—Spirit of 
unselfishness can bring the economic adjustments on which real peace 


must be built—Conflict arises from greed of nations and of individuals. 


But this is only another way of saying that the greed 
of one nation manifests itself slowly but surely in ag- 
gression against another. 

God gave various nations different rescurces of 
manpower and materials. The unequal distribution 
has imposed on man a problem of adjustment, a prob- 
ler of learning to live together and to exchange for 

ther’s labor certain articles needed by nations 

1eir sustenance and development. 

asically the problem of preventing war is a prob- 
lem of economic adjustment among the growing popu- 
lations of the world. 

We need, however, only to read the headlines of the 
newspapers today to find that men do not give up eas- 
ily any part of what they have accumulated. While 
peoples have charitable impulses, they are not in- 
clined to consider the plight of other nations as war- 
ranting any reduction in business profits or wages or 
any increase in work done or any of the other sacrifices 
necessary for us to make whenever we consider the 
world in a cooperative sense. 

Why is there such a disinclination? It is because 
we tend to rationalize selfishness as self-preservation. 

We do not make economic sacrifices today as men, 
just a little over two years ago, were making blood sac- 
tifices. Materialism is our dqminant theme of life. 

Why is this? 

Maybe it’s because we have not understood that 
money is only one form of compensation and that life 
is finite. 

Indifference to spiritual values: All of us live from 
day to day under the illusion that we have our lives 
still ahead of us, that there is ample time to make the 
spiritual adjustments which so many men make when 
the last rites are administered or when they see the 
closing hours of life approaching. 

For years, as we toil in farm and factory and in the 
marts of trade, we consider a money economy as the 
simple answer to all needs—if only material things 
could be accumulated, all would be well. 

There is in such a view an indifference to the power 
of God and the meaning of His presence among us. 
We have been indifferent to the spiritual side of life. 


In all countries this indifference has grown even among 
those who follow creeds and utter the words in the 
prayer books. It is not new forms of religion that we 
need nowadays or a defense of old forms. What we 
need is an awakening to the meaning of the words we 
read so glibly or recite by rote from the prayer books. 

Everywhere we need it—in government and outside, 
on the farms, in the plants, in the counting rooms, in 
the offices where each day we measure success by the 
profit and loss statements of economic force. 

For devotion to a sect or creed is not enough. When 
we realize that religion without a spiritual sense is 
mere deference to an institution rather than its mean- 
ing, we will generate a moral force among nations. 
Collective behavior is really individual behavior. 


Satisfaction in giving: It is to individuals that 
Christmas has its real meaning. For in the birth of 
Christianity a set of principles embodying in the main 
the philosophy of older religions was given to the 
world. It was a code of ethics that gave men new 
hope apart from the mysteries of theology. 

We speak of a Christian civilization. We mean a 
civilization based on the dignity of man—but we 
mean also a civilization based on the duty of the 
individual. The question “For what?” must be an- 
swered by each of us as individuals. 

How to do this? By searching our own consciences 
—by teaching ourselves that the greatest compensation 
in the world is to be found in seeking the guidance of 
God, in obeying the will of God. What satisfaction the 
thoughts of one another, the gifts to one another, bring 
us at Christmastide! 

What a world of happiness and years of happiness 
we could enjoy if we could consider always with the 
sacrifices of material things the greater compensations 
that come with service to one another! If we could 


but make spiritual adjustment, economic adjustment 
would come, too. For then there could be a fair ex- 
change of goods from people to people, which is the 
only way we can ever relieve the pressures that lead to 
war, When man discovers this, he will discover the 
true answer to the question “For what?” He will dis- 
cover the way to build a world of peace. 
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Weve Been Asked: 





ABOUT GETTING FHA’S EASIER HOME LOANS 


Mortgage loans soon will be available 
again on easy terms. Loans will be under 
Title 6 of the National Housing Act, with 
another $750,000,000 in insured mortgages 
authorized between now and March 31. 
That is at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Borrowers under Title 6 recently reached 
the old ceiling set by law. These loans are 
are insured by the Government up to 90 
per cent of the “necessary current cost” of 
construction. They carry 414 per cent in- 
terest and can run for up to 32 years, so 
that they need be paid off very slowly. 
Title 6 loans are easier than other FHA 
loans that are for only 80 per cent of value 
based upon long-term economic soundness. 

Congress, very briefly, considered the 
idea of not authorizing further loans on 
the present basis. The suggestion also was 
made that terms of new lending for con- 
struction be tightened up as a curb on in- 
flation. This attitude, however, was 
dropped after a few days. Pressure was put 
on and authorization was rushed through 
the Senate and House for loans on a bigger 
scale than ever before. The basis soon will 
be laid for going to banks anc other lending 
agencies again and getting Government- 
insured loans. The Government will be 
taking new applications before long. 


Can anyone get a Title 6 loan? 

Yes, if he meets the terms. A borrower 
doesn’t need to be a veteran to get a 
Title 6 loan insured by the Government. 
He just has to be ready to put up 10 
per cent of the estimated cost and agree 
to make repayment with interest over the 
years. Also, his building plans must meet 
the requirements laid down by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


How much can be borrowed? 

The amount depends on the number of 
family units in house to be built, but can- 
not be for more than 90 per cent of the 
estimated necessary current costs. The 
limit on mortgage insurance in some locali- 
ties ranges from $5,400 for a one-family 
home to $12,000 for a four-family house. 
These amounts now have been raised by 
FHA for many areas to $8,100 and $18,- 
000, which are the top limits permitted 
by law. 


What about large apartment houses? 
For apartments and other rental develop- 
ments for eight or more families, the mort- 
gage limitation ranges from $1,500 to 
$1,800 a room. The limit on mortgage in- 
surance for one project is $5,000,000. But 
the same company sometimes can get more 
than one mortgage to cover a large devel- 
opment. The main tendency now is toward 
multifamily rental developments and apart- 
ments. 
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Can as much as 100 per cent of cost 
be borrowed? 

Sometimes it can. Where, for example, the 
land is owned by the builder and he gets 
an appraisal that the estimated cost will 
be at a certain level, he can borrow up to 
90 per cent of that amount. Then, if the 
builder can get the actual cost lower than 
the estimate, he might get an insured loan 
up to the full amount of the cost. 


Are the loans guaranteed? 

Yes. The Government insures the loans, 
but makes no direct Title 6 loans itself. A 
bank or other lending institution, thus, can 
make a loan with assurance that it will 
suffer no loss. The builder does not have 
to put up much either. The Government 
will guarantee these loans even though 
costs are very high, but may not stay 
that high. The loans are based upon esti- 
mated necessary costs at this time. 


What if bottom drops from market? 
Then the taxpayers would take any loss. 
That is, the Government would make good 
on its guarantee. The borrower is supposed 
to keep up his payments; if he defaults, 
the Government is the one that loses. 


What is the basis of FHA‘s other in- 
surance? 
Under the policy that still applies for 
Title 2 insured mortgages, FHA guaran- 
tees only up to 80 per cent of the loan. 
The borrower has to put up at least 20 
per cent. Also, the basis of appraisal is 
different. This appraisal is based upon the 
long-term value of the property, with no 
allowance given for high building costs. 


Does FHA insure mortgages on old 
homes, too? 

Only under Title 2, and under terms just 

described. The easier terms of Title 6 apply 

only to new dwellings that are to be sold, 

rented or occupied by the owners. 


Is there any veterans’ preference on 
FHA-insured homes? 
There is no preference for veterans when 
it comes to getting a mortgage insured. 
Loans are insured for nonveterans as well 
as veterans. When a house is built with the 
aid of a Title 6 loan, veterans of World 
War II must be given preference if that 
house is put up for sale or rent. That is, 
veterans must be given 30 days to buy or 
rent before it can be offered to a non- 
veteran. The same condition applies in 
renting apartments built with Title 6 help. 


Are there rent ceilings on Title 6 
houses? 

No, not as a general rule on new houses. 

For the most part, houses and apartments 


completed since last January 31 are jy 
under rent control, unless they were byjj 
with the aid of priorities. But where, 
mortgage insurance is for more than $2, 
000, FHA keeps some control on operatig, 
of the projects and the agency can gy 
what rents are to be charged. 


Can all costs be covered by a Tit 
6 loan? 

Practically all costs can be covered. Tha 
is, FHA usually includes in its estimatgj 
costs such things as the land, archite: 
fees, taxes during construction and jn. 
dental expenditures in connection with th 
building. Where actual costs prove to} 
higher than originally expected, a new api 
higher estimate sometimes can be gotta 
from FHA, with an increase in the origind 
mortgage insurance. 


Are loans granted for remodeling 
too? 

Yes. FHA also will insure loans for remo. 

eling or repairing existing homes, as well a 

for converting buildings into apartments 

A different set of rules, and different limit 

apply for these loans. 





How is FHA insurance obtained? 
The borrower first discusses his building 
plan with the nearest FHA office. 

should take with him to FHA a fairly dé 
nite plan, with estimates of costs and wilh 
a definite idea of the location to be udf 
If he gets approval from FHA to go aheai 
the borrower next goes to his bank ¢ 
some other lending institution. If detai 
of the mortgage loan can be worked ait 
satisfactorily, then the bank and the be 
rower and an agent of FHA sign the mat 
gage-insurance papers. 






Who can get insured loans? 
FHA will insure mortgage loans for int 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, orgal: 
zations—in fact, for almost any person 
group. But where mortgages are for mot 
than $200,000, FHA will insure only !oa 
made to corporations. 


On what date will FHA stop insuring 
loans? 

Insurance of mortgages under Title 65 
scheduled to end next March 31, une 
present law. But Congress is likely to & 
tend this deadline, possibly on a differet 
basis. Insurance of mortgages under th 
less liberal terms of Title 2, however, § 
handled under a permanent law. The 
loans are insured under a revolving fun 
that still is adequate for expansion of t 
program. Congress may decide to put Tite 
6 loans on the same basis as other Fi 
insurance—with a top limit of 80 per 
on all such insurance. 
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Yes you did! Everybody does, every day. 

Even if you haven't ridden for years, you 
have today bought something that has been 
railroad freight. 

Whatever makes railroads cheaper to run, easier 
to maintain—a more profitable operation—helps 
to pull down the cost of hundreds of thousands 
of other things. Alcoa Aluminum does this. 

The lightness of aluminum makes it possible 
for an engine to pull 66 cars instead of 60. That 


saves money. The nonrusting quality of alumi- 
7 24 y 





ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 
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§'..-USED THE RAILROAD TODAY ? 


num removes the need of painting freight cars. 
That saves money. Aluminum tank and hopper 
cars last years and years longer. That saves money. 

Have you seen the gleaming bright aluminum 
interiors of the new trains? Just the sheer, gay 
beauty of them makes people want to ride. Take 
a look inside some day. All the biggest and old- 
est lines have new aluminum cars now. You'll 
be seeing more and more of them. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1740 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 54 cities. 
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The Net Paid Circulation 
of THE UNITED STATES NEWS Now Exceeds 


300, 


Announcement of a net paid circulation guar- 
antee of 300,000 effective with the issue of Janu- 
ary 2, 1948 was made to all advertisers several 
months ago. This figure was aciually exceeded 
beginning in November 1947—an increase of 


more than 50 percent since V-J Day. 


The importance of the content of The United 
States News—the only news weekly in America 
that is devoted entirely to the reporting, interpret- 
ing and forecasting of the news of national af- 
fairs—is reflected in its continuous growth of 


readership. 


The voluntary character of the circulation of 
The United States News is proven by the over- 
whelming majority obtained by the direct-by-mail 


method. This emphasizes the importance of its 
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H. L. BEHLKE, 
Director of Advertising 


000 


content to readers and assures intensive reader- 


ship and continued growth. 


Because of their interest in national affairs— 
the governing factors in the economic life of the 
nation—the men and women reading The United 
States News regularly comprise a market of alert- 
minded people. These are the leaders of their 
communities who direct and manage business 
enterprises, decide on corporate purchases, are 
prominent in the professions—people who lead 
the opinion-forming groups of the country be- 


cause they are themselves well informed. 


With a circulation of 300,000, The United 
States News now offers not only a market for 
corporate purchases, but a prime market for all 


class consumer products and services. 


THE 300,000 PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
—in business 

—in the professions 

—in civic affairs 

—in economic life 


—in moulding public opinion 


sk THE 300,000 GUARANTEE IS AN INCREASE OF 100,000 SINCE V-J DAY 
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Size of the third-round wage 


pattern begins to be revealed. 
Several small industries are 
granting pay raises, mainly from 
8 to 12% cents. Unions in the 
basic industries will use that as 
starting points for their demands. 
Strikes over wages are few. 
Arbitration now is popular. 


Third-round wage increases. now 
showing up in a small way in scattered 
industries, give a hint of things to 
come next spring when wage contracts 
expire in the big industries. What is 
indicated is this: 

A wage pattern below that won by 
unions in the first and second rounds of 
increases after the war is likely. Increases 
now being granted range from 8 to 12% 
cents an hour. This contrasts with a pat- 
tern of 1814 cents an hour in the first round 
and 15 cents in the second. 

Settlements without strikes can be ex- 
pected in most cases. Steelworkers, for ex- 
ample, are pledged not to strike over wages 
before 1949. Most agreements now being 
reached are worked out through bargaining 
rather than strikes. 

Unions are in a mood to compromise. 
Original wage demands often are 10 or 15 
cents higher than finally agreed upon. 

Arbitration may be used more fre- 
quently to work out agreements. Many re- 
cently signed contracts are the result of 
arbitration. Some contracts that will be 
reopened next year require arbitration on 
wages, and, in some other disputes, unions 
will prefer arbitration to picket lines. 

Wage adjustments made up to now have 
involved mainly smaller industries, some of 
which pay lower wages than the big indus- 
tries yet to negotiate. This may mean that 
in the end the third-round pattern may 
go to 10 to 15 cents, or slightly higher than 
the increases now being granted. 

Basic industries are likely to feel con- 
siderable Government pressure against siz- 
able price increases to offset third-round 
Wage raises. The Administration has in 
mind particularly a few key industries 
such as steel and coal. Compulsory controls 
on wages and prices, however, are not 
likely at present. Congress is shying away 
from a wage and price-control bill sub- 
mitted by four Cabinet officers—Secre- 
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SETTING PATTERN FOR PAY RISES 





Grants of 8 to 124% Cents in Small Industries 





—Acme, Harris & Ewing 


MEN OF THE CABINET: KRUG, ANDERSON, SCHWELLENBACH, HARRIMAN 
. Congressmen are shying away from their wage and price-control proposal 


taries Schwellenbach, of Labor; Harriman, 
of Commerce: Anderson, of Agriculture, 
and Krug, of Interior. It is placing reliance 
on voluntary controls. 

Industry by industry, some of the cur- 
rent wage developments are these: 

Shipping. West Coast CIO Long- 
shoremen have received an 8-cent raise 
through an arbitration award. The union 
asked for 18 cents. AFL Masters, Mates & 
Pilots and CIO Marine Lngineers recently 
won increases of 5 to 10 per cent on tanker 
lines. Three CIO groups on East Coast 
ships submitted to arbitration their de- 
mands for 15 to 25 per cent raises. 

Textiles. CIO Textile Workers nego- 
tiated a 10 per cent increase in New 
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England cotton mills and 9 per cent in 
Southern mills. Minimum pay rates were 
raised 9 cents in the North, 7 in the South. 
CIO is asking for a raise of 20 cents in 
woolen and worsted mills. AFL Textile 
Workers in woolen and worsted mills are 
demanding a 15-cent raise. 

Atomic energy. A 10-cent raise averted 
a threatened strike of CIO Chemical 
Workers at the atomic-energy plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. The union asked for 
25 cents. 

Clothing. CIO Clothing Workers re- 
cently won a 12%4-cent raise in the men’s 
clothing industry, effective December 15. 

Electrical equipment. Wage demands of 
the CIO Electrical Workers are to be 
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ATOMIC-ENERGY PLANT WORKERS 
. a 10-cent raise averted a threatened strike 


























ca You need not experience costly delays in secur- 
ing thin wall bearings and bushings. Here at Johnson Bronze, 
we are equipped to furnish promptly your requirements, made 
to your specifications .. . and within a period of days, not weeks. 
Johnson Bronze bearings assure you of top quality in materials 
and workmanship. We produce them in rolled sheet bronze 
. . . bronze on steel . . . babbitt on steel. Our facilities for 
manufacturing thin wall bearings are complete . . . our help 
is skilled . . . and our experience dates back forty years. 


If we can assist you in better delivery or improved quality 
... write, wire or call today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
730 S$. Mill St. New Castle, Pa. 


ANSON 
BRONZE 


AUNUIRTERS 


BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 





Labor Week 


drafted at a union conference on Jany. 
ary 5. This union represents about 300,009 
workers. Negotiations probably will not 
reach a crisis stage before about April ]. 

Communications. Three AFL unions 
threatened a strike for December 9 
against Western Union in support of a 
demand for a 15-cent raise. CIO Com. 
munications union warned that a strike 
may occur January 1 against three cable 
firms in New York. CIO is asking for g 
30 per cent increase 

Publishing. Wages are one of the issues 
involved in current newspaper strikes of 
the AFL Typographical Union. Chief em. 
phasis, however, has been on other issues, 
such as retention of closed-shop conditions, 

Rubber. Officials of CIO Rubber Work. 


ers announced that a union conference 
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RAILMEN 
Issues: Wages plus working rules 


soon will be called to draft wage demands. 
One local union, at Firestone, proposed a 
12-cent demand. 

Railroads. A strike has been authorized 
by members of three operating railroad 
brotherhoods on the nation’s major roads. 
A 30 per cent wage increase and 44 changes 
in working rules are demanded. However, 
it appears likely that a walkout can be 
averted. Involved in this threat are the 
Locomotive Engineers, Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and the Switchmen’ 
Union. Two other operating brotherhoods 
and the nonoperating unions settled earlier 
for 15% cents an hour. This is a second- 
round increase and thus has no direct bear- 
ing on a third-round pattern. 

That is the score of third-round increases 
granted up to now and of current negotia- 
tions. Union wage demands in most big 
industries will be submitted in the spring 
of 1948, at a time when Congress probably 
will have made up its mind on what to do 
about wage and price controls. Meanwhile, 
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the Administration, in legislation handed 
to Congress by the four Cabinet members, 
has come up with some new ideas for a 
wage-control law. One new idea would 
sive Congress a veto power over wage 
ceilings. Although Congress is showing no 
inclination to accept the Administration 
plan, there is interest in the type of con- 
trols suggested. This is how they would 
york if ever incorporated into law: 

Wage ceilings would be imposed on a 
particular industry where needed to main- 
tain maximum price ceilings on commodi- 
ties in short supply. 

A wage board of two public, two in- 
dustry and two labor representatives is 
proposed to administer the wage controls. 
This would be known as the Temporary 
Wage Stabilization Board. 





PRINTER 
Issues: Wages plus the closed shop 


A price-control agency would report 
to this board when a proposed pay raise 
would result in an increase in the maximum 
price of articles under regulation. The 
board then would be required to establish 
a wage ceiling. 

Increases in pay could be approved by 
the proposed wage board if the cost of liv- 
ing had risen “substantially” above the 
level of June 15 to 30, 1947; also, if workers 
incomparable jobs in other industries were 
better paid. The board also could take into 
consideration the effect of the raise on the 
profits of the employer. 

A report to Congress then would be 
made by the wage board, under this plan, 
of any proposed wage ceiling. The ceiling 
would go into effect immediately, but could 
be vetoed by Congress within 30 days. If 
Congress were not in session at the time, 
the $0 days would run from the next time 
it reconvened. This veto power is a de- 
patture from the wartime controls. It 
would place Congress under pressure from 
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Labor Week 


union leaders wanting to lift a ceiling q 
wages, instead of making the White Hoy 
the pressure point as in the past. 

Fines for employers who pay unlawh 
increases or workers who receive them aly 
are a new twist. The wartime controls wep 
enforced through income tax penaltig 
against employers. The plan uncer the 
wage-price bill would expire March 3} 
1950. 
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USES BEING MADE 
OF THE LABOR LAW 


The story of how the Taft-Hartley lay 
is affecting employers and unions up ty 
now, as far as enforcement by the NLRB 
is concerned, is a story in a few simpk 
figures. What the figures show is this: 

Complaints of law violators are bein 
issued against employers or unions in rek- 
tively few cases. Of 930 cases taken to 
NLRB since August 22, only 11 com. 
plaints had been issued by the Gener 
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ELECTION—NLRB AUSPICES 


. . requests mushroomed 


Counsel’s staff up to November 30. The 
number is expected to increase when the 
new law has been clarified by Board 
decisions. 

All but one of the 11 complaints were 
issued against unions. One was agains! 
an employer. Complaints against uniois 
are more numerous because the law te 
quires that priority be given to cases a 
secondary boycotts or jurisdictional strikes 
All but three of the 10 complaints against 
unions involved boycotts. The three other 
cases were against the AFL Ty pographical 
Union. 

In cases filed at NLRB by employers 
workers and unions, the charges against 
employers still outnumber those against 
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unions. During November, 197 charges 
against employers were taken to the Board 
offices, compared with 60 against unions. 
Individual workers filed 98 of the cases 
against employers and 16 against unions. 

Secondary-boycott charges brought to 
the Board are mainly against AFL 
unions. Of 19 such charges in Novem- 
ber, 13 involved AFL and six involved 
CIO affiliates. 

Jurisdictional-dispute charges involve 
AFL unions only. All six cases were aimed 
at AFL groups. 

Union shops are being approved by 
the workers where the unions submit the 
issue to an NLRB vote. The union-shop 
proposal won in every one of 112 elections 
conducted last month. So far, these elec- 
tions are being held only where both em- 
ployer and union agree to the test. Most 
are in small shops. AFL had the edge, 
winning 56 elections, against 53 won by 
independent unions and 3 by CIO groups. 

Requests for such elections are increas- 
ing, with 600 filed last month. 

Decertification elections, on the other 
hand, are running against the unions. Out 
of six such elections in November, four 
resulted in loss of bargaining rights by 
the union. These elections are held when 
30 per cent or more of the workers in 
a shop ask for them. Thirty-six such peti- 
tions were filed last month. 

Bargaining elections are being won 
by unions in about two thirds of the cases. 
This is about the same average as before 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Workers voted for 
“no union” in 50 polls out of 153, last 
month. Some of the elections involved 
more than one union. AFL affiliates won 
42 of the 78 polls in which they partici- 
pated. CIO unions won six of the 17 con- 
tests they entered. Independent unions 
won 51 and lost 21. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 
FOR JOHN L. LEWIS 


What John L. Lewis gained, and lost, in 
withdrawing his United Mine Workers 
from the AFL adds up to tliis: 

On the credit side, Mr. Lewis gets a 
free hand in national politics. He won’t be 
bound by any endorsements made by the 
AFL. He can support any candidate he 
chooses. Mr. Lewis has assailed President 
Truman and Senator Taft. He seemed to 
favor Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 1944, 
but hasn’t committed himself for 1948. 

Money spent on the 1948 campaign by 
the Mine Workers now can be used for 
candidates selected by Mr. Lewis in con- 
gressional as well as presidential races. If 
UMW remained in AFL, it would be more 
difficult to keep miners’ donations separate 
from AFL collections in the various States. 

UMW fees to the AFL, in the form of 


per capita taxes, sometimes were used 
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LOOK ouT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing business profits. Yet many such 
controllable costs can be corrected by simplifying 
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2 Executive time required for delinquency analysis 
sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history ! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction ... stock ...or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by re- 
ducing controllable costs. For our free 96-page sys- 
temsanalysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 
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RINDING has a part in produc- 

ing almost every object with 
which you come in contact through- 
out the whole day—from the alarm 
clock that wakes you in the morning 
to the radio that lulls you to sleep 
at night. 


And Norton has a wheel for 
every grinding job. They range 
from the gigantic ten-ton pulpstones 
that grind wood into pulp for your 
newspaper to the tiny wheels used 
by makers of delicate instruments 
for the laboratory. 


There are wheels of ALUNDUM 
abrasive (aluminum oxide) for grind- 
ing steels, wheels of CRYSTOLON 
abrasive (silicon carbide) for the non- 
ferrous metals and for non-metallic 
materials, and wheels of genuine 
diamonds for grinding the cemented 
carbides, glass, ceramics, stone and 
other super-hard materials. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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against the Mine Workers union, whey 
AFL organizers were competing againg 
those of UMW’s miscellaneous division 
District 50. These fees, amounting to oye 
$200,000 a year, now can be spent on Dj. 
trict 50 organizing efforts. 

On the debit side, Mr. Lewis |oy 
prestige as a national labor figure. After he 
rejoined AFL two years ago, he was take, 
into the inner circle of the executive coup. 
cil and exerted considerable influence oy 
its policies. Despite rejection of his jdeas 
on boycotting NLRB, Mr. Lewis might 
have played a leading role on other issues 
had he remained inside AFL. Now he cay 
speak for only one union, although that js 
one of the strongest in the nation. 

Organizing new local unions in fields 
outside coal mining is likely to be a costly 





ee, 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
. .. two sides—credit and debit 


and difficult operation for Mr. Lewis and 
District 50 in the future. District 50 for 
merly relied on NLRB elections to wi 
bargaining rights. Rival unions now cal 
get contract rights through NLRB poll, 
while Mr. Lewis must rely on the strike 
as long as he continues to boycott the 
Board. Workers in many cases prefer the 
easier way of elections to the picket line 

In coal, however, Mr. Lewis still is 4 
powerful labor leader. His miners are loyal 
and will respond to a strike call, if issued 
If UMW tries a strike next year, it will be 
a major test for the Taft-Hartley Act i 
junction powers, and a test of Mr. Lewiss 














prestige. 
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Why Eisenhower Boom Is Worrying Rivals for the Presidency: 
Popularity and Proved Abilities Despite Political Inexperience 


>General of the Army Eisenhower is 
the enigma of presidential politics. A 
movement to draft him for the Republi- 
can nomination is making politicians of 
both parties nervous. They consider him 
a real threat. 

Dwight Eisenhower’s position is such, in 
fact, that whatever he says or does makes 
headlines, starts disputes and sends waves 
of rumor pulsing through Washington. Such 
was the case with some relaxed-moment 
remarks on inflation made by the General 
after a recent, and now much publicized, 
dinner attended by top Republicans. 

But, whatever General Ejisenhower’s 
plans and views may be, he is not revealing 
them at this time. As a result, politicians 
and the public alike are puzzled. They are 
asking whether or not he actually is a can- 
didate, what his chances are, and what is 
the inner nature of his boom. They are 
curious as to his views on domestic mat- 
ters, and, particularly, want to know what 
he really said about inflation. 

Actually, there is little mystery about 
most of these things. The questions can 
be answered. And the answers throw a 
revealing light on next year’s presidential 
campaigning. 

Will he run? The answer is obviously 
“yes.” Most politicians and political ob- 
servers consider the General as much a 
candidate at this moment as Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, or Governor Thumas 
E. Dewey, of New York. 

They note that his statements disavow- 
ing political ambitions have grown less em- 
phatic as the months have passed. As Chief 
of Staff of the Army, he cannot, in any 
event, set himself up as political opponent 
of his Commander in Chief, President Tru- 
man. His coyness they write off, anyway, 
as normal political behavior. All plans are 
being laid on the basis of a real Eisen- 
hower candidacy. 

What are his chances? The General’s 
presidential prospects are considered rea- 
sonably good. They are less bright than 
those of Senator Taft or Governor Dewey. 
But the race for the Republican nomina- 
tion is wide open. No one candidate has as 
much as a 50-50 prospect of winning. 

Before the nomination can go to the 
General, however, a number of things must 
happen. 

Convention politics. As things stand, 
there will be no choice on the first ballot. 
Senator Taft and former Governor Harold 
E. Stassen, of Minnesota, hold enough bal- 
lots between them to stop Governor 
Dewey. The result could be the nomination 
of Senator Taft with Mr. Stassen as his 
vice-presidential running mate. That could 

done, however, only with the aid of 
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A CANNONFUL 


.-. politicians of both parties are nervous 


delegations pledged to Mr. Dewey or to 
favorite sons. 

A poll of Republican political leaders 
who will strongly influence the convention 
voting shows that the second choice of the 
Dewey delegations is preponderantly Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Any splitting away of the 
Dewey strength, on succeeding ballots, ap- 
parently would aid the General. 

But, to win, he still would need the 
approval of Senator Taft, who looms as 
the strong man of the convention, and of 


other party leaders. They have some ques- 
tions to ask of the General before they 
give that approval. 

Questions. They want to know, first of 
all, whether he will work co-operatively 
with the established party leaders, in the 
conduct of the campaign and of the Presi- 
dency. After Wendell L. Willkie stormed 
the convention of 1940, he spoke co-oper- 
atively, but he ran his campaign largely 
through his organization of political ama- 
teurs. This left many old-line leaders em- 
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bittered and unwilling to experiment again 
with a political outsider. 

Mr. Taft and his colleagues also will 
want to know General Eisenhower’s ideas 
on inflation, labor, and a multitude of do- 
mestic issues. Because he was appointed 
by President Roosevelt, they fear he may 
harbor some New Deal sympathies. They 
are suspicious of the fact that several 
members of the old Roosevelt inner circle 
are working to land the General in the 
White House. 

Broadly sneaking, they know that the 
General’s intimates consider him a mid- 
roader, with some progressive tendencies. 
But their only actual clue to his thinking 
is what was said at the recent dinner. 

The General on inflation. On that 
occasion, the General said that American 
businessmen should get together and vol- 
untarily forego all profits for two years. 
The purpose would be to bring prices 
down. (He did not, as was widely reported, 
propose a 100 per cent tax on profits, or 
compulsory action of any kind.) 

Senator Taft was listening and _inter- 
rupted to say that it was one thing to 
make general proposals, and quite another 
to reduce them to legislative language for 
action by Congress. 

In any event, Mr. Taft patently was 
displeased. The incident obviously hurt 
General Eisenhower’s presidential chances. 
But how seriously they were hurt remains 
a question. This reverse can be offset by 
other considerations. 

A winner? After 16 years out of the 
presidential office, the Senator and _ his 
colleagues are looking for a Republican 
who can win. There is general agreement 
that they have their best prospect in 
General Eisenhower. A_ recent Gallup 
poll based on an Eisenhower-Truman 
election gave the General 48 per cent and 
Mr. Truman 39. 

If, at the time of the convention, next 
June, President Truman’s popular prestige 
continues strong, the Republican leaders 
might be forced to nominate the General 
through the sheer necessity of finding a 
winner. If, on the other hand, the present 
inflationary boom should break, or difficul- 
ties with Russia be aggravated, with a 
consequent reduction in the President’s 
popularity, the Republican leaders would 
be more inclined to select one of them- 
selves for the nomination. Most economists 
estimate that the boom will run to mid- 
1948 at least, and their forecasts in the 
economic field thus must be considered as 
enhancing the General’s prospects in the 
political field. 

Campaign assets. If nominated, the 
General would bring many obvious politi- 
cal assets to the party. He is a popular 
hero. He has charm and an easy manner 
with people. He never seems Worried. He is 
an accomplished orator, with a voice that 
carries his personality over the radio. 


He would be expected to conduct « cam. 
paign as carefully planned as the invasion 
of France. Except for the recent after. 
dinner remarks, his record on domestic 
matters is a clean slate. He can make jt 
what he pleases. In international affairs he 
is a vigorous supporter of the United Na. 
tions, the Truman Doctrine and the Mar. 
shall Plan. He thinks atomic secrets should 
be kept in the U.S. until proper safe. 
guards can be established. 

As an administrator, his competence has 
been proved. The invasion of France and 
defeat of Germany were his responsibility, 
His gifts as a diplomat also are considered 
to have been proved by his wartime deal. 
ings with other governments and his ¢o. 
ordination of the military efforts of 19 
countries. 

Campaign liabilities. As a nominee, 
the General’s greatest liability may be 
the simple fact that he is a professional 
soldier. The country has demonstrated re. 





3% & 
“IKE: THE “SOLDIER .... 
For a coming campaign... 


peatedly that it does not want military 
men in the White House (see page 16). 
He also is new to politics and its inner 
workings. How much aptitude he may have 
for this difficult art remains to be seen. 
His statement on inflation has been cot- 
sidered a mark of political ineptness. 
The boom. Politicians and political re 
porters alike have pronounced the Eiset- 
hower boom “the real thing.” They et 
counter support for the General in almost 
every section. It rests, for the present, 0 
his standing as a war hero and a pers0l- 
ality that exudes easy confidence. 
Organizationally, it amounts to little 
The General has the forthright support of 
such Middle Western political leaders 4 
Alf M. Landon and Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, and Roy Roberts, editor of 
the Kansas City Star. He is backed in the 
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East by some groups of businessmen who 
oppose Governor Dewey. 

Supporters. Support is expected from 
two great groups of voters. 

The veterans are attracted, of course. 

labor obviously likes the General. It 
remembers that in Europe, during the war, 
he denied that union activities here were 
causing shortages at the front. It recalls 
that General Eisenhower, in October, 1945, 
called the late Sidney Hillman, then head 
of the CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
to Germany for conferences on how the 
occupation should be conducted. He re- 
ceived an ovation last year when he ad- 
dressed the CIO national convention. 

The General and the President. Al- 
though they long have been good personal 
friends, some coolness is believed to have 
developed between the General and Presi- 
dent Truman. Mr. Truman appointed a 
successor as Chief of Staff months in ad- 
vance of General Eisenhower’s departure 


—Acme 
.- - . AND THE SCHOLAR 
+. Upproved invasion tactics? 


from that office. The purpose, some observ- 
ers say, was to force the General out into 
the open, where he could be shot at by 
rival Republican candidates. 

Campaign timing. When he does step 
out of office next spring, the Eisenhower 
campaign, so long under wraps, can be 
expected to go into full swing. He is writ- 
ing a book for spring publication. He may 
be entered in the April presidential pri- 
mary in Wisconsin, which can be done 
without his consent. He will take over as 
president of Columbia niversity in early 
June, just before the convention. 

His backers are confident. His rivals are 
uneasy. Many obstacles lie in the way. 
But, this far ahead, a general opinion is 
that his campaign is much further ad- 
vanced than was that of Wendell Willkie 
when the 1940 convention assembled. 
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Speedweigh saves time and cuts 
costs in packing, filling, check 
weighing. 


PORTABLE SCALES—Highly 


versatile ... these Toledos are 
world’s most widely used port- 
able dial scales. 


Whether it’s weighing, counting, 
force-measuring, batching, test- 
-ing or any problem in weight- 
control... it’s a job for accurate 
Toledo Scales! They'll help you 
control costs, improve product- 
quality and increase production. 
Send for bulletin No. 2020. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 12, 0. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Output of industry is greater than ever 
before in peacetime, yet prices con- 
tinue to rise. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 97.8 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended December 20, highest since 
April, 1944. 

Auto output rose to 116,535 for the 
week ended Dec. 18, a postwar rec- 
ord, 5,776 above the previous week. 

Factory production held at 199.8 on 
The United States News indicator, up 
from 196 in October, 198 in March. 

Electric-power output set a new all- 
time record. 

Coal production climbed to 13,300,000 
tons, highest since June. 

Prices rose at wholesale to 161.4 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, the 
sixth straight increase. The level is 9 
per cent above early July, 110 per 
cent above 1939. 

Industrial-goods prices rose to 143.5 
for the twelfth straight increase. They 

are 9 per cent above July, 76 per 
cent above 1939. 

Farm-product prices soared to 196.2, 
a new record, 10 per cent above July, 
200 per cent above 1939, about 15 per 
cent above the 1920 peak. 

Meat prices climbed again between 
December 13 and 17. Hogs rose to 
$26.87 per 100 pounds, up 95 cents. 
Steers rose to $29.75, up 75 cents. 

Farmers grew richer in 1947. 

Cash received from marketings will 
total $30,000,000,000 in 1947, up 22 
per cent from 1946, officials estimate. 
Livestock will bring in $16,900,000,- 
000, crops $13,100,000,000. 

Physical volume marketed will ex- 


ceed 1946 by only 3 per cent. 
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Prices, up 19 per cent, account for 
most of the rise in receipts. Meat- 
animal prices averaged 33 per cent 
higher, crops 15 per cent, dairy prod- 
ucts 13, poultry and eggs 10. 

Net income of farm operators will 
total $18,000,000,000. That is after 
production expenses. 

Share of farm operators in total U.S. 
personal income rose to about 10 per 
cent in the third quarter. That com- 
pares with 8.2 per cent in 1945 and 
only 6.6 per cent in 1940. 

Consumers, nevertheless, have money 

“to spend after buying food. 

Department-store sales were at 314 
on The United States News indicator 
for the week ended December 13, a 











trifle below the recent record high, 

Residential dwelling units started in 
November totaled 82,000, down sea- 
sonally from October, but 72 per 
cent above a year earlier. 

The money supply is still rising. 

Bank loans and investments, shown 
in the top chart, totaled $135,200, 
000,000 on November 1 for all banks, 
up $4,300,000,000 from June 30. 

Loans, at $41,800,000,000 on Novem- 
ber 1, were up $3,400,000,000 since 
June. Since November 1, reporting 
member banks in leading cities have 
added about $775,000,000 to their 
loans. 

Investments in U.S. Government 
securities, also shown in the chart, 
are down $3,800,000,000 since Dec. 
31, 1946. Taxes collected by the 
Tréasury were enough to pay off 
some bank-held debt after meeting 
Government expenses. 

Result of debt retirement was a shrink- 
age in money supply, but not enough 
to offset the rise in money from new 
bank loans. 

A drop in U.S. Government securities 
held by banks can continue to offset 
at least some of the money added 
by new loans. 

Cash surplus of the Treasury could 
total $8,000,000.000 from December 
1 to next June 3”. 

Open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by banks are more 


cautious now that’ interest rates 
threaten to rise. 
Capital needs, however, tend to 


grow as prices rise. If bank credit 
shrinks very much, prices and produc- 
tion are likely to fall. 
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You can’t ride this merry-go-round but 
the chances are you will have more de- 
pendable rides because of it. It is part of 
the modern equipment used at Brake 
Shoe’s new National Bearing Division 
Foundry at Meadville, Pa. 

This new plant was built to make 
bronze bearings with longer life, less 
maintenance cost, for diesel locomotives, 
for marine craft, for power plants and 
for many other types of high-speed, 
heavy-duty machinery 


The merry-go-round itself is a con- 


tinuous method of producing centrifugal 
Each turn of the merry-go- 
round produces eight complete castings, 
from the pouring of the metal through 
the spinning molds to the chilled castings, 
and from there the bearings and cast- 


castings. 


ings go to steel mills, railroads, machine 
tools, to help make better products, 
better transportation for your comfort 
and convenience. 

When the new plant’s entire 185,000 
square feet of modern foundry equip- 
ment is rolling full blast, its production 





W Divisions of American Brake Shoe Company produce wear-resisting par‘s in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


DIVISION ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


+ AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
KELLOGG DIVISION 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION - 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


will include, in addition to bearings, all 
types of non-ferrous castings from the 
smallest up to 15 tons. 

Brake Shoe’s research plus modern 
equipment in its 10 divisions may be able 
to help you get parts that better with- 
stand heat, friction, abrasion, impact or 
vibration. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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In your kitchen where the Christmas 
turkey is roasting merrily, how many 
things would you say there are made 
of steel? Just for the fun of it, guess! 
Then, when the holiday rush is over, 
make a little check-up. 

Start with the refrigerator, the 
range——and include the kitchen sink. 
There’s a good deal of steel in each one 
of them, and in special equipment 
like dishwashers and juice extractors. 
Often the kitchen cabinets are made 
of steel, and if you’re lucky, you’ve 


got some stainless steel pots and pans. 


But the count is just beginning. 
Bread boxes. Canisters for coffee, tea, 
sugar. Stainless steel knives. Forks and 
spoons, egg beater, can opener, potato” 
masher, potato peeler, ice pick, dish 
rack—steel, all of them. (And steel 
wool!) There’s the frying pan, which 
is cast iron, a first-cousin of steel. And 
be sure you don’t forget the canned 
foods on your shelves—the fruits and 
vegetables and soups, the meats and 
fish, the coffee, shortening and mo- 
lasses—for the cans in which they are 


packed are 98 per cent steel. 


Naturally, this isn’t a complete in- 
ventory. You'll probably discover a 
lot more things made of steel that you 
use in cooking and preparing food. 
But it all goes to show in how many 


ways steel helps in this phase of the 


job of running a home. 


In fact, if you are like most of us, 
steel is working for you in more ways 
than you would ever imagine. Wher- 
ever you are, at home or traveling, in 
factory, school, or office, steel is help- 
ing to make every day of your life 


easier, pleasanter and more productive. 


helps make home-making easier 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Inflation is to be allowed pretty much to run its course in the U.S., to 
wear itself out. Any attempts at official control are to be mild and cautious. 
Price trend is to be allowed to continue upward without official brakes. — 
Inflation forces, Still strong, are not to be curbed any time soon. 
Fact of the matter is that neither Republicans nor Democrats want to do any- 
thing drastic about inflation. Neither party wants to risk being blamed for a 
possible bust. And neither party wants.blame for continuing high prices. 
ah, So both parties make gestures, but stop short of putting teeth into any 
_ control program that is suggested. These tactics will go on for several months. 











Congress, however, does spell out gestures that Mr. Truman is to make. 
. Voluntary controls by industry are officially encouraged. The President is 
authorized to call industries together to agree on voluntary allocations. 
Farmers are to get official encouragement to feed less grain to animals. 
Foreign food production in non-European countries also is to be promoted. 
Commodity Credit Corp. gets this job and may offer price guarantees. 
Price fixing inside the U.S. is specifically banned. No agreement among 
members of an industry may involve price fixing in any manner or form. 
The idea is that voluntary action can stop the scramble for goods that now 
F4 keeps raising material prices. But Congress is not yet willing to grant any 











power that could be used to force anyone into line. No compulsion now. 


What Congress expects to accomplish is this: 

Steel industry will be permitted to tighten its present allocations. In 
prospect are set-asides and priorities on steel for autos, farm machinery, oil- 
drilling equipment, mining machinery, freight cars. Less essential industries, 
such as vending machines and toys, will have to take the leftover steel. 

Oil industry is likely to agree to pool supplies and ration dealers. 
that you Fertilizer industry may agree on a domestic distribution system. 
1g food. Meat packers might get together on a plan to buy lightweight livestock. 

w many The industry program now outlined really is a watered-down NRA, with a re- 
e of the verse twist. It is aimed at holding down instead of pushing up prices. What it 

amounts to is an invitation to key industries to try to solve their problems by 
st of us, themselves. But there is an implied threat of Government action if they fail. 
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. Wher. In case of a breakdown, the President is directed to tell Congress about the 
problem and to outline, step by step, what he thinks should be done. 

Joint Economic Committee, headed by Senator Taft, then will study the 
President's report and present its views to Congress on what should be done. 

This procedure indicates how closely the Republican majority in Congress 
intends to keep tab on Mr. Truman's inflation-control methods. If he wants to 
control meat or steel or grain, the President will have to say so, and, in the 
event Congress agrees, the President will get the minimum of needed power. 

This is a tip-off that any new controls are to be strictly limited. 
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ier 
A few general control powers, however, are being continued by Congress. 
Export controls are to be extended until March 1, 1949. 
Transport controls are to continue for the same length of time. 
Distilling shutdown is to extend through Jan. 31, 1948. That extension is 
made to give Congress and the President time to work out a permanent plan. The 
distilling industry is an example of what may happen if voluntary action fails. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Antitrust-law exemption is promised any industry that enters into a volune 
tary agreement. But the Attorney General must approve the exemption, and no in- 
dustry agreement is to be allowed to run beyond March 1, 1949. 





Then there are these added measures that will be considered next year: 

Rent control is almost certain to be extended until March 1, 1949. 

Commodity speculation might possibly be subject to some official control. 
That depends upon the outcome of the investigation now under way. 

Installment-credit control has about a 50-50 chance of being restored. 
Senate appears ready to revive this control, but House attitude is doubtful. 

Gold backing for the dollar may be increased from 25 to 40 per cent. 

That's about as far as Congress is ready to go at this time. It does not 
foreshadow any determined or drastic action against present inflationary trends. 














When it comes to other powers that President Truman says he needs: 

Price-control power on any broad basis is to be refused. 

Price roll-back for any commodity stands no chance of approval. 

Rationing authority in any general terms is to be denied by Congress. 

Power to allocate materials by law is to be withheld, except where the 
President and Congress agree that some material specifically needs allocating. 

Wage-stabilization authority is another request that will be turned down. 

Special reserves for banks, to reduce the credit base, stand little chance, 

What's really behind Republican strategy is the belief that prices may 
start to break sometime before midyear, 1948. Republican leaders do not want to 
be maneuvered into a position where they could be blamed for ending a boom. 




















What Europe is to get under the recovery program is not to mean a tighter 
pinch on basic U.S. supplies. That's true even if the whole plan is accepted. 

Finished-steel shipments are to be held at current rates for. most types. 

Sheet-steel deliveries will be raised, but sheet output is increasing. 

Crude-steel and semifinished-steel exports are to be reduced. 

Scrap is not to be shipped to Europe at all in the next 12 months. 

Steel continues to be the scarcest industrial material in the country, but 
foreign-aid plans are not expected to make it any scarcer than now. 











Other materials for Europe also are being held close to present exports. 

Coal shipments are put at 41,000,000 tons, a slight advance over 1947, 

Fertilizer deliveries are to be held at the present 70,000-ton level. 

Farm machinery is to go to Europe at about the present rate. 

Freight-car request is being cut back from 47,000 to 20,000 units. 

Grain exports are cut back from a 570,000,000-bushel goal to 520,000,000. 

Oil and gasoline exports are not to be raised. U.S. imports of foreign oil 
now are in balance with the amount of U.S. oil and gasoline sold abroad. 

Total exports, even with European aid, actually may be smaller in 1948 than 
in 1947. Europe-may be Supplied in part out of exports now going to other areas 
--Latin America, South Africa, Asia. That would leave more for U.S. 

In any event, foreign aid now planned won't be any more inflationary than 
1947 exports have been. Foreign demand is not going to add to inflation. 














The real key to U.S. inflation problems probably is to be found in grain. 
If U.S. crops appear favorable next spring, rising prices may end. 
Winter-wheat crop is officially estimated at 839,000,000 bushels. That's 








less than the 1947 crop of 1,000,000,000 bushels, but it is well above normal. 
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Wheat harvests this year in Australia and Argentina were large. 

Growing weather in Europe is reported to be very favorable for grain. 

These are all signs that the world food shortage may be eased after this 
winter. An increased grain supply, in turn, would mean lower food prices. 

Lower food prices in the U.S. could signal an end to postwar inflation. 
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Yes—-and cane-bottom chairs in ordnance 


plants, farm implements in tank arsenals 
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yOU MAY EASILY ADAPT AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
PROPERTIES TO YOUR NEEDS 





Hundreds of industrial executives and proprietors of 


smaller businesses have already solved their plant 





relocation or expansion problems by purchase or 
lease of Government-owned properties. 

There still are hundreds more of good, usable, 
strategically-located properties available for you to 
bid on now. Small-town plants in the South, big-city 
establishments in the Midwest, land and buildings 
on Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. 

You can forget what these plants were originally 
designed and built to produce, in most cases. They 
can be readily and economically adapted to almost 
any kind of general manufacturing—usually with 
minimum structural changes. 

Send for your copy of the new Plantfinder. Consider 
the advantages of the many properties it lists and de- 


scribes. Then phone, wire or write our nearest Field 
NEW PLANTFINDER — 





Office for further information—or for an appointment 





: ae : FREE .. . Describes immedi- 
to inspect facilities that may meet your requirements. ee = ately available properties — in- 
a dexed, cross-indexed for your 













convenience. Write for free copy 







—to the address listed below, on 





x 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


your company letterhead, please. 





ROOM 1402, ’‘I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





Field Offices: Atlanta - Birmingham * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati - Cleveland + Denver 
Detroit « Grand Prairie, Texas * Jacksonville * Kansas City, Missouri * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Nashville 
New Orleans * New York ° Philadelphia * Richmond °* St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 





(This article represents the result ot an 
extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


BANK LOANS’ INFLATION PRESSURE 


Difficulties in Increasing Controls on Credit 
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Special Report 











Banks can sell $1 in U.S. 
bonds, add the $1 to reserves, 
then lend $5. Banks thus create 
new money, add to inflation. 

Bank lending, as a result, is 
coming under official fire. 

Bank power fo create new 
money is immense. Banks are 
adding to loans at a $16,000,- 
000,000 annual rate, a record. 

Money making by banks 
won't be curbed a great deal by 
Congress. 


Money is becoming more and more 
abundant in this country at a time 
when Russia is drying up her excess 
money supply. It is the rising volume 
of money in the hands of the U.S. 
public that feeds inflation in this 
period when the over-all supply of 
goods is not rising so rapidly. 

Much of this new money is being cre- 
ated by banks. They have the power to 
create dollars by expanding their loans 
to businesses and individuals. By lending, 
banks set up new deposits, against which 
borrowers can write checks. That pumps 
dollars into the spending stream. 

This power of bankers to put new bil- 
lions into the pockets and bank accounts 
of the public is attracting increasing at- 
tention. Banking authorities are divided 
among themselves about how to deal with 
the problem of bank credit. The issue, 
really, is how far the Government can go 
in shutting off credit without collapsing 
the boom. 

To appraise the arguments over this 
issue that are’ to keep coming up in the 
months ahead, it is necessary to under- 
stand the process by which the public gets 
new purchasing power through bank loans. 

How banks create money is shown 
in detail in the chart on this page. It is the 
story, actually, of how a Government bond 
owned by a bank is turned into money and 
then multiplied at a rate of $5 to $1 as its 
proceeds are piped into the money stream. 
Here are the steps in that process: 

A businessman in a big city needs 
money to expand his plant or increase his 
inventory. He goes to his local bank and 
asks for a loan of $500,000. The banker 
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A businessman goes to a commercial bank, 
asks for a $500,000 loan. 





fatty 


The commercial bank sells a $100,000 Govern 
ment bond on the bond market, and deposits 
the proceeds in its reserve account with a 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

















This adds $100,000 to the commercial bank's 
reserve deposits in the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Against that $100,000 reserve, the commer- 
cial bank is permitted, under regulations of 
the Federal Reserve System, to lend as much 
as $500,000. 

















The businessman gets his loan of $500,000, 
which is credited to his checking account in 
the commercial bank. 

















Commercial bank deposits have been increased 
$500,000. That means, in effect, that the 
money supply has been swelled by $500,000. 











The businessman spends the borrowed $500,000 
for building materials, inventory, other goods, 
by writing checks on the commercial bank. 








a 



















The bank comes out ahead. It gives up $2,500 
a year in interest on its Government bond, But 
on the $500,000 loan, assuming 2% per cet 
interest, it gets $12,500 a year. 
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agrees, but he needs time to make neces- 
sary arrangements. He tells the business- 
man to come back in a few days. 

A Government bond enters the picture 
at this point. This bank, like most others, 
has large holdings of Government bonds 
and other securities, because the Treasury 
paid much of the expense of the war by 
borrowing from banks and giving Govern- 
ment securities as collateral. The banker 
sells one of his $100,000 Government 
bonds in the bond market. Then he de- 
posits the proceeds of his bond in the 
Federal Reserve Bank, thus adding $100,- 
000 to the reserve account of his bank. 

The bank’s reserves now are in shape 
so that the loan asked by the businessman 
can be made. The $100,000 the banker 
has deposited in the Federal Reserve Bank 
is enough to support a loan of $500,000. 
The reason is that the bank, under Federal 
Reserve regulations, is required to keep in 
a Federal Reserve Bank, as a protection 
to depositors, a reserve of at least 20 per 
cent of the amount of its demand deposits. 
The $100,000 the bank has added to its 
reserves, thus, will support $500,000 of new 
deposits. 

The $500,000 loan is closed with the 
businessman. It is not paid to him in cash, 
but is credited to his firm’s account in the 
bank. He prefers it that way because, like 
other individuals and businesses, he pays 
his bills by check instead of by cash. 

Bank deposits have been increased by 
$500,000. In effect, the money supply also 
has been increased by $500,000—not in 
cash, but in checking power. 

Goods now are bought with the bor- 
rowed $500,000. The businessman pays for 
building materials and inventories by writ- 
ing checks on his bank account. The money 
he has borrowed, thus, filters through the 
economy, adding to the public’s buying 
power and demand for goods. 

How the bank comes out in all these 
dealings is shown by the chart. When it 
sold the Government bond, it gave up 2% 
per cent interest on $100,000, or $2,500 a 
year. But on the $500,000 loan, even if the 
rate is only 24% per cent, the bank gets 
$12,500 a year. The bank’s incentive, thus, 
is greater than the mere desire to be of 
service to a customer. 

Here, ihen, in simplified form, is the 
process that is pouring out new billions 
of dollars all over the country. This is 
the real root of inflation. Banks add to 
the money supply faster than industry 
can add to the supply of goods. How far 
this expansion of money can go is seen 
by the fact that banks hold about $70,- 
000,000,000 worth of Government securi- 
ties of all kinds that could be turned into 
reserves against which to expand credit. 

The problem is not new. It started 
during the war, when the Government 
had to raise huge sums to finance the 
war. The Treasury borrowed heavily 
from banks, issuing Government securities 
against these loans. Accounts were opened 
mM commercial banks in the name of the 
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é Care for a game of 
GOLF on New Year’s Day? 








because people REALLY LIVE! 


The game of golf isn’t the important thing! It’s the 
liveability offered industry by Santa Clara County! 


Wouldn’t your own production curve really soar if 
there were no blizzards or sub-zero temperatures? 


Wouldn't you have a more co-operative, productive 
crew of workers if each and every one lived in a de- 
tached bungalow surrounded by well kept lawns 
and flowers? 


Isn’t there a decided advantage in locating your 
plan: in an area with an agricultural background— 
away from congestion and substandard housing? 


Santa Clara County can match and outmatch most 
industrial areas in location, raw materials, power, 
transportation, etc. But in liveability...the will 
and desire to live and produce—it is 

definitely the number one location 
on the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY is a new 
book, just off the press. Free... but write on your 
business letterhead. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. U SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 








SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Genz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Your Washington Bank 


American Security « 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 








If, in your executive 
capacity, you transact 
business in the Capital 
... if you need a bank 
conveniently located 
near the heart of activ- 
ity ... a bank in daily 
contact with business 
and government devel- 
opments . a bank 
willing to help you to 
the limit of its broad 
experience .. . then we 
invite you to make 
American Security 
your Washington head- 
quarters. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BoursBon WHISKEY 









Special Report 


Treasury, which then drew on these ae. 
counts as necessary. The Government took 
steps to make it easy for banks to handle 
swollen deposits and credit. 

When the war ended, the Treasury quit 
borrowing from banks. But, just then, pri- 
vate borrowing—to finance reconversion, 
new plants, new houses and real estate— 
started to expand. Thus, the rise in money 
and deposits that began during war is con- 
tinuing in peacetime. 

The money supply—currency in circu. 
lation and money in private checking ac. 
counts—has risen from $36,200,000,000 to 
$110,500,000,000 since 1939. More than 
$8,000,000,000 of that increase has taken 
place since the war ended. 

Bank loans have jumped from $22,200, 
000,000 to around $43,000,000,000 since 
1939. Loans have been advancing at a ree. 





— 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRB‘S ECCLES 
... a reserve on top of a reserve? 


ord rate of more than $16,000,000,000 a 
year. 

What to do to control this surge of 
bank-created money is an issue that will 
keep coming up in months ahead. 

At short range, plans are shaping up 
about like this: 

Tax collections in the next few months 
are counted on to become a deflationary 
force. This is because federal taxes will 
take more money away from the public 
than federal spending will give back to the 
public. When the Treasury collects more 
money than it spends, bank deposits and 
reserves can be reduced, and it becomes 
harder for banks to lend. 

Between now and next June, excess 
Treasury cash is expected to total $8,600; 
000,000. This money will be used to pay off 
Government securities. Debt retirement 
will be aimed primarily at securities held 











by the Federal Reserve Banks. In this way; 
the Treasury will avoid putting its excess 
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money back into public hands or into com- 
mercial banks. Thus, the whole process— 


collecting taxes and paying off debt—will © 


be used to reverse the money expansion 
that took place when Government securi- 
ties were issued in the first place. 

Discount rates on money that banks 
borrow from the Federal Reserve System 
are being raised from 1 to 1%4 per cent 
By making it a little costlier for banks 
to borrow money to put up as reserves, 
officials hope to put a mild restraint on 
bank Jending. However, the effect of this 
move will be limited, because banks can 
raise all the money they need for reserves 
by cashing in short-term Government se- 
curities. Banks hold $14,000,000,000 worth 
of short-term federal securities that bear 
less than 144 per cent interest. 

Pressure is to be exerted on banks to 
hold down their lending voluntarily. Ex- 
aminers are urging bankers to stop lending 
for speculative purposes. 

At longer range, the plan of attack is 
less certain. 

One idea is to raise the minimum gold 
backing maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve System against currency and against 
the reserves that member banks carry 
against their own demand deposits. This 
gold backing, now 25 per cent each against 
currency and reserves, would be increased 
to 40 per cent on currency and 35 per cent 
on reserves. This plan has been sidetracked 
in Congress. If passed, it would have little 
direct effect immediately, as the Govern- 
ment has far more gold than is needed 
as backing for currency and bank reserves, 
even at the proposed higher requirement. 

Another idea, offered by Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is to require banks to keep a 
“special reserve” against deposits. This 
would be on top of present reserve re- 
quirements. The purpose would be to tie 
up more of banks’ money and cashable 
assets in reserves, so that there would be 
less to lend. This plan, too, has been side- 
tracked, at least temporarily. 

The boom, thus, is not to be halted 
immediately through any direct controls 
over bank credit. The approach is to be 
cautious. Both Congress and the Admin- 
istration fear that tinkering with banks’ 
capacity to lend will puncture the boom. 
Neither side wants to risk that just now. 
This explains why Congress has not 
warmed up to Mr. Eccles’s ideas. 

For the present, about the only real 
hope of stemming the money tide lies in 
the prospect of building up a Treasury sur- 
plus to be used in retiring debt. But that 
is only a temporary solution. Furthermore, 
the program assumes that present high tax 
tates will continue during the next six 
months. How far the Treasury can go with 
its plan, therefore, may depend upon what 
Congress does with current proposals to cut 
taxes on income earned after January 1. 
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More and more men of manage- 
ment have found that happy living 
for workers provides the Midas 
touch for high production. Here in 
the vacation country of Vermont 
spirits are enlivened and produc- 
tion is heightened by daily re- 
newal of mind and body through 





wholesome country living. Genera- 
tions of craftsmen have left the 
heritage of willing workers and 
skilled product. Read all about it 
in new brochure, “Industry Lives 
Happily in Vermont.” 


Development Commission 
Montpelier 30, Vermont 
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BROAD CUTS UNDER NEW TAX BILL 


Plans for Lower Rates, Higher Exemptions 


Tax cutting, to the tune of $5,- 
600,000,000, is backed by House 
Republicans, may be passed by 
the House early in 1948. 

Income splitting would be per- 
mitted for married couples. Ex- 
emptions would be raised. Every- 
one would get a percentage cut. 

But taxpayers should not count 
on getting all this. The Senate 
may modify the cuts. And a veto 
may block the whole thing. 


The country now gets a look at the 
Republicans’ first tax-cut bill for 1948. 

This bill, with few if any changes, is 
likely to get House approval early in 
the new year. But that does not mean 
that taxpayers should start counting 
on the savings the bill proposes. The 
reductions it offers are more generous 
than the Senate is likely to approve. 
Furthermore, whatever tax plan Con- 
gress agrees on may be vetoed. 

Nevertheless, the bill is important, be- 
cause it shows the thinking of top tax- 
writing Republicans in the House on how 
reductions should be divided among vari- 
ous groups of taxpayers. The measure 
was introduced by Representative Knut- 
son, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and appears to have the sup- 
port of most House Republicans. 

What the bill proposes is a broad 
system of cuts, effective Jan. 1, 1948, to 
save about $5,600,000,000 a year for tax- 
payers. Here, briefly, are the provisions 
that offer these savings: 

Income splitting between husband and 
wife for tax purposes. Married couples in 
all States would be permitted to get them- 
selves into lower brackets by dividing the 
family income equally between them. In 
other words, the couple would pay twice 
the tax on half the income, instead of the 
tax at a higher rate on the full income. 
This, generally speaking, is the privilege 
that already is enjoyed by couples in the 
12 community-property States. Income 
splitting would be of no benefit to lowest- 
income couples, who already are in the 
bottom bracket, but promises big savings 
to couples in middle and high brackets. 
Cost in federal revenue is estimated at 
$600,000,000 a year. 
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PROPOSED TAX SAVINGS 


What the Knutson tax bill would 
mean to taxpayers at various income 
levels is shown in the tables below: 


Single Person 


Tax Under Tax Under 


Net Income Present Law Proposed Law 


$ 600 $ 19 $ 0 
800 57 27 

1,200 133 80 
1,800 247 173 
3,000 485 371 
5,000 922 727 
7,000 1,435 1,185 
10,000 2,347 2,003 
20,000 6,645 5,855 
30,000 12,265 10,905 
50,000 25,137 22,482 
100,000 63,541 57,032 
300,000 234,997 211,339 
500,000 407,897 366,949 
1,000,000 840,147 755,974 
2,000,000 1,704,647 1,534,024 


Married, No Dependents 


Tax Under Tax Under 

NetIncome Present Law Proposed Law 
1,200 $ 38 $ 0 
2,000 190 106 
2,400 266 160 
3,000 380 240 
5,000 798 578 
7,000 1,292 908 
10,000 2,185 1,455 
20,000 6,394 4,006 
30,000 11,970 7,446 
50,000 24,795 16,592 
100,000 63,128 44,964 
300,000 234,565 190,139 
500,000 407,465 344,874 
1,000,000 839,715 733,899 
2,000,000 1,704,215 1,511,949 

Married, Two Children 
Tax Under Tax Under 

Net Income Present Law Proposed Law 
$ 2400 $ 76 $ 0 
3,000 190 80 
5,000 589 386 
7,000 1,045 708 
10,000 1,862 1,210 
20,000 5,890 3,656 
30,000 11,381 6,977 
50,000 24,111 15,986 
100,000 62,301 44,224 
300,000 233,700 189,226 
500,000 406,600 343,940 
1,000,000 838,850 732,966 
2,000,000 1,703,350 1,511,014 











Higher exemptions. Mr. Knutson pro- 
poses to raise the exemption and allowance 
for dependents from $500 to $600 a year. 
This is aimed primarily at low-income tax- 
payers. About 6,000,000 at the bottom of 
the scale would be dropped from the rolls. 
Revenue cost would be about $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. 


An extra exemption of $600—or $1,200 
altogether—for taxpayers over 65 years of 
age and for blind persons. This would re- 
move about 1,400,000 persons from the 
rolls, and would cost an estimated $200, 
000,600 a year. 

Estate and gift tax cuts. Mr. Knutson 
has not yet finished writing this provision 
The idea will be to equalize the tax treat. 
ment of gifts and estates between com- 
munity-property States and the 36 other 
States. There are complaints that present 
law on gifts and estates works a hard. 
ship on taxpayers in community-property 
States. These changes are estimated to 
cost about $200,000,000 a year. 

These are the provisions of the Knutson 
bill that appear to have wide support in 
Congress and are likely to stay in any tax 
bill that the House and Senate agree on 
in 1948. Revenue cost of these cuts adds 
up to $3,000,000,000 a year, and that is 
about as much as some Republican Senate 
leaders are willing to write off through tax 
reductions. 

Percentage cuts, the final provision of 
the Knutson bill probably will be trimmed 
in the Senate. The revenue cost of per- 
centage reductions in the Knutson bil 
would be about $2,600,000,000 a year. As 
proposed by Mr. Knutson, the cuts here 
would be applied against the tax itself. 
The amount of the cuts would be gradv- 
ated as follows: 

A 30 per cent cut on taxable incomes 
—that is, incomes after all exemptions 
and deductions—of $1,000 or less. 

A 30 to 20 per cent cut, graduated 
downward, on taxable incomes of 
$1,000 to $1,396. 

A 20 per cent cut on taxable incomes 
of $1,396 to $4,000. 

A 20 to 10 per cent cut on taxable 
incomes above $4,000. Here the re- 
duction would be 20 per cent on the 
first $4,000, and 10 per cent on the 
remainder. 

The reductions offered by this section of 
the Knutson bill are less generous than 
those proposed in the percentage-cut bill 
that President Truman blocked by veto 
twice last summer. But they still are more 
generous than the Senate is likely to ap 
prove in 1948. 

Tax savings that all these provisious 
of the Knutson bill would hand out to 
single persons, to married persons and to 
families of four, if Congress were to 4p 
prove the bill in full, are shown in the 
accompanying tables. Tax figures usedia 
these tables are based on net income 
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that is, income before taking personal ex- 
emptions and allowances for dependents, 
but after deductions for contributions, 
taxes, interest and business expense. 
Single persons get the short end of the 
Knutson bill. Unless they have depend- 
ents, increased exemptions mean little to 
them. They get no benefit under income 
splitting, even though they may be heads 





ions of families. For most single taxpayers, the 
principal savings are offered by the per- 

centage-cut provision, and these are the 

$1,200 savings most likely to be trimmed in the 

years of Senate. 
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tions, a family of four—man, wife and 
two children—would have to get a net 
income of more than $2,400 before it would 
have any income tax to pay. Savings from 
income splitting would not show up for 
such a family unless its net income passed 
$4,400 a year. 

At $5,000 net, the tax would be reduced 
from $589 to $386, or 34.5 per cent. 

At $10,000, it would be cut from $1,862 
to $1,210, or 35 per cent. 

At $30,000, the cut would be from 
$11,381 to $6,977, or 38.7 per cent. 

At $100,000, the tax would be reduced 
from $62,301 to $44,224, or 29 per cent. 
Here again, the percentage cut is seen to 
be declining. 

The Knutson bill, thus, is weighted in 
favor of married taxpayers living in the 
36 States that do not now have the in- 
come-splitting privilege. Smaller benefits 
go to single persons, widows, widowers, 
divorced persons, and married couples in 
the 12 community-property States. 

Other points about the bill are these: 

Low-income people are offered a better 
break than under the bill President Tru- 
man vetoed last summer. Taxpayers with 
less than $4,000 of taxable income would 
get 77.1 per cent of the total cut in in- 
come tax. 

Higher-income couples get a better 
break, generally speaking, than under the 
previous bill. 

Maximum effective rate would be cut 
from 86.45 to 77 per cent. 

For salaried people, lower withholding 
rates would take effect April 1. Overpay- 
ments during the first three months of 
1948 would be refunded early in 1949. 
People who pay in quarterly instalments 
would file new declarations and adjust 
their payments in the last three quarters 
of the year. 

Medical deductions would be liber- 
alized, with ceilings raised from $2,500 to 
$5,000 for married people, from $1,250 to 
$2,500 for all others. 

Standard deduction for items such as 
charity and interest—for married persons 
with gross incomes of more than $5,000— 
would be $1,000 or 10 per cent of gross 
income, whichever is less. Standard de- 
duction now is $500. 

A veto almost surely awaits any tax- 
reduction bill affecting 1948 incomes. Mr. 
Truman argues that any extra money the 
Government can foresee for 1948 should 
be used to retire debt, not to cut taxes. 
The big question is whether the bill can 
command the two-thirds vote required to 
override a veto. 

Veto prospects were what prompted Mr. 
Knutson to broaden his measure so as to 
give additional relief to married couples 
and to low income groups. These provi- 
sions are designed to attract the support 
of Democratic Congressmen, who objected 
to last summer’s tax bills on the ground 
that most of the relief would go to the 
higher income groups. A vote to override 
has about a 50-50 prospect. 











They 
showed 
me how 
to make 
waiting 
pay* 


ES, sir, those Capper’s Farmer 

editors showed me where I’d been 
working hard for nothing—when it 
would pay me just to wait! 

Like other farmers in my neighbor- 
hood, I'd always believed in feeding 
cattle grain while they were on pasture 
... either hauling it out to them or 
bringing them in afger it. 

Then I read a Capper’s Farmer ar- 
ticle on deferred feeding. It said to 
hold off on the corn and let the cattle 
get all the good from the grass. Then, 
in late fall, bring them in for a full 
corn feed. 

Sure enough, it worked! I saved my- 
self a lot of hauling, I got more good 
from my pasture—and the deferred ~ 
feeding produced a better grade of beef. 

I guess you'll understand why I’m 
strong for Capper’s Farmer! 

*Based on an actual case history from 
Capper’s Farmer files. 


Readers know Capper’s Farmer de- 
livers practical, profitable informa- 
tion, tested and proved by farmers 
like themselves. Thus it enjoys a 
reader confidence unique among 
magazines. Your ads in Capper’s 
Farmer share this confidence. They 
appeal directly to the 1,300,000 
farm families called “top prospects” 
in a special U. S. Census report. 


THE MAGAZINE 
FARM PEOPLE 
BELIEVE IN 
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Mr. Dewey's Delegate Trouble...Leftward Push 
On President... Hitch in Drive for Greek Stability 


Mr. Truman is under increasing pres- 
sure to veer leftward in policy and 
attitude in an effort to try to hold the 
radical wing of his party in line for 
1948. 


x * & 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, 
by issuing a statement that he could 
not be drafted for second place on the 
1948 Democratic ticket, cleared the 
way to jump if Mr. Truman heads 
left. Mr. Forrestal is a leader in the 
so-called right wing of the Truman 
Administration. 


xk * 


President Truman hadn’t heard that 
members of his Cabinet had offered 
to Congress a plan for easing antitrust 
laws when he blasted the idea of eas- 
ing those laws to let industry divide 
materials voluntarily. The President 
is not always fully informed on what 
different branches of his Administra- 
tion are doing. 


*% (kok 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, thought he might have to resign 
when President Truman appeared to 
repudiate his plan for amending the 
antitrust laws. The White House later 
explained that the President had not 
meant what he said. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
determined that prices of long-term 
United States Government bonds 
shall not be permitted to decline below 
par. Secretary Snyder wants no situa- 
tion to develop that might cause indi- 
viduals to start dumping their savings 
bonds. 


xk * 


Joseph Stalin jolted U.S. officials by 
the direct way he dealt with inflation 
in Russia. Stalin simply wiped out 
about 75 per cent of Russia’s debt and 
dried up the money supply by a stroke 
of the pen. U.S. officials hope that 
people with money won't get the idea 
that the same thing can happen here. 
It can’t unless Congress should so de- 
cree. 
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Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, is 
bumping into what seems to be a 
stone wall in his search for the dele- 
gates that would give him a majority 
in the 1948 Republican Convention. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is get- 
ting into a position where he can dom- 
inate the selection of a Republican 
candidate, if he is not able to get that 
nomination for himself. The Ohio 
Senator definitely does not shine up 
to New York’s Governor. 


x *& & 


Harold Stassen made a political gain 
when he turned up the story of specu- 
lation in grains by men in Govern- 
ment just after the President blamed 
speculators for high grain prices. Mr. 
Truman wasn’t aware of the exact 
situation when he made his statement, 
though he knew of reports of specula- 
tion by some members of Congress. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower is being given conflicting advice 
on whether he should or should not get 
out of the Army early in 1948 to jump 
into the race for the Republican nom- 
ination. The Staff Chief is told that, 
if he doesn’t get out, he can be sabo- 
taged as a candidate without being 
able to reply. But he also is told that, 
if he does get out then, the real shoot- 
ing at him will start. The General pre- 
fers to stay in the Army until well 
along in the new year. 


x *k *& 


General Eisenhower is asking a cool 
$500,000 for rights to a book on his ex- 
periences which he is writing for pub- 
lication in spring, 1948. The General is 
seeking to sell publication and movie 
rights. 


xk *& 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is 
starting to get attention as a potential 
darkhorse for the Republican nom- 
ination, in event of a convention tie- 
up. Speaker Martin is, in effect, the 
country’s Vice President as next in line 
of succession if anything should hap- 


pen to the President during the yea 
ahead. 


x & ® 


Both Republican and Democratic 
leaders are maneuvering to avoid ae. 
tions that would tag them for respon. 
sibility if inflation-control move 
should lead to a business setback. 


x *k * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State 
made the decision to end talks with 
the Russians and to get down to the 
business of trying to get recovery in 
Europe. Secretary Marshall hg 
pushed straight ahead, since taking 
office, to force the Russians either to 
show their full hand or to step aside 
while Western Europe reorganized. 


xk * 


Russians tipped their hand, showing 
that they do not have war in mind 
when they wiped out a large part of 
their currency and Government 
bonds. This action caused peasants 
to be disgruntled and convinced U.§. 
observers that the Russians are in m 
position at present to engage in mil- 
tary ventures. 


xk *& 


Dwight Griswold, administrator of the 
U.S. aid program in Greece, is going 
to be forced to come to Congress fot 
more money, and at that time will ke 
unable to report much progress inte 
storing stability in that country. Tk 
Communists are making gains in 
Greece in the face of U. S. dollars and 
U.S. military aid. 


x x * 


Meatless, eggless, wheatless days in 
U.S. were promoted and _ financed 
with $500,000 taken by the White 
House out of dollars that Congress 4p- 
propriated for the starving Greeks. 


xk kk 


Senator Taft profited from the way he 
handled the anti-inflation bill. By & 
ting the bill passed, he repaited 4 
blunder of House Republicans afd 
put future controls squarely up toMt. 
Truman. 
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